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Cleaner lines that cut Y° 





Taylorcraft has always been known as a “clean ship’”—sleek— 
streamlined. With a racing-type wing of the same design as 
that of the army’s fast pursuit ships, Taylorcraft is aerody- 
namically correct! 


This “‘air-grease” inherent in Taylorcraft design sends this ship 
along its course faster, farther on its load of gas—and with 
less elapsed time for a given throttle setting. And less time 
in the air means time saved on the engine—gas saved in the 
tanks—and lower all-around hour operating costs. 


Remember, in no other light plane are all the desirables of 

speed, maneuverability, safety, performance, economy, and low 

landing speed so nicely balanced. It is definitely to the ad- 
vantage of your pocketbook and to your 
flying pleasure to “go Taylorcraft.” 


Mail Coupon for “This Ia Taylorcraft” 
— a 24-nage brochure in fell calor. 


Taylorcraft Aviation Corpération 
Alliance, Ohio > 
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TAYLORCRAFT AVIATION CORPORATION 
ALLIANCE, OHIO me 
World's Largest Builders of Side-by-Side Airplanes Mr. A. W. Sims 
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FLYING 


Fuel-carrying economy is in the bag 


of airplanes... from paper-thin tanks 
for light loads to high-strength, large 
volume tanks for big transports. All 


pace are no expensive ‘“‘frills’” on 
practical small airplanes such as the 
Republic Seabee. Every component has 
to pay its own way in utility, long life, 
and easy maintenance. Cost is an object. 

B. F. Goodrich bladder-type fuel 
cells fit right into this economy picture. 
By preventing gasoline leakage- 
through-the-skin (which can happen 
with metal gasoline compartments), 
these cells add a new factor of safety 
and save many hours of maintenance. 

Production line economies are im- 
portant cost cutters. Installation of B.F. 
Goodrich bladder cells is a simple mat- 


ter of folding them up, pushing them 
into the tank cavity and snapping them 
into place with built-in fasteners. 

B. F. Goodrich builds these cells in 
layers of synthetic rubber and nylon 
fabric. They are specially designed for 
toughness and high abrasion-resistance, 
yet they are completely flexible. Cells 
have been developed covering weight 
and strength requirements for all types 


guard against leakage; all add shock 
resistance; all hold down maintenance. 

B. F. Goodrich cells should be de- 
signed into new ships; they can be 
adapted to many ships now flying. For 
facts, write to The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F.Goodrich 
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THE COVER 


Two-place Taylorcraft shown on this month's 
cover represents its manufacturer's first 
post-war bid for the trainer and personal 
plane market. Pilot Eddie Lyons, president 
of Lyons Flying Service, Amityville, N. Y., is 
at the controls. Rudy Arnold took the photo, 
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SINGING 
A SONG OF 


So you’ve got a new zest for zooming? 
Well, being air-minded ourselves, we 
say, more power to you! You're headed 
for a better way of getting places and 
doing business. And we think you’re 
headed OUR way too. 

You'll probably be landing that 
Luscombe Silvaire at various big and 
small fields dotting America’s great 
Middle-West—on Phillips territory. 
So keep an eye peeled for our “66” 
sign. 

It means, “Here’s where I get 
Phillips Aviation Products!” Yes, lu- 
bricants that help keep things gliding 
. .. specially manufactured UN- 
LEADED 80 octane gasoline for bet- 
ter performance and a cleaner motor. 
(We TOLD you we were air-minded!) 

Fly right! And we'll be serving you 
... at the “66” pumps! The Aviation 
Department, Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany, Bartlesville, Okla. 
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The Whaleboat 


In Building 82 at Burbank, en- 
gineers have been fussing over 
a remarkable object that looks 
like a dural whaleboat on 
wheels. It’s the Constellation’s 
new Speedpak and it’s a lot more 
useful than a whaleboat, except 
maybe to whalers. 


With the Speedpak, fast han- 
dling of air cargo is made pos- 
sible for the first time. 


This is the way it works: The 
Speedpak is loaded independ- 
ently of the ship (which may be 
in service somewhere else at 
the time.) When the plane ar- 
rives, the Speedpak is attached 
to the bottom of the fuselage. 
Off the Constellation flies with 
the Speedpak clinging to its 
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belly, full of over four tons of 
additional cargo. At any stop 
the Speedpak can be lowered, 
loaded and lifted in a matter 


of minutes. 


For all its 395 cubic-foot capac- 
ity, the Speedpak slows the 
plane down less than 10 mph, 
which is peanuts for the five- 
mile-a-minute Constellation. 


The Speedpak is a new solution 
to the cargo problem. But new 
ideas are old stuff at Lockheed 
—ideas that make good hangar 
flying and better air transport. 


L to L for L 


© 19%, Lockheed Aircraft C« 


rp., Burbank, Calif 








REVISE THOSE REQUIREMENTS 
A friend of mine who has flown many 
hours of dual is unable to get an okay 
for solo because he had a mastoid oper- 
ation performed over 30 years ago. Is 
there any reason for such a regulation? 
If not, why doesn’t the CAA eliminate it? 
P. E. REILLEY 
Omaha, Nebr. 
@ Fiytnc’s editors called on Dr. Sherman 
A. Thomas, Chief of Airman Standards 
Division, CAA, for an answer to Reader 
Reilley’s question. He writes: 
“Deficiencies of hearing, amputations, 
and even blindness in one eye are merely 
listed on the student pilot’s medical ex- 
amination. He can solo just as soon as 
his flight instructor thinks he is capable. 
After the final private flight examination, 
if the CAA inspector or authorized ex- 
aminer feels the man is qualified, he will 
be issued a private pilot’s license re- 
gardless of what his medical history may 
be. As a matter of fact, CAA has issued 
such licenses to deaf mutes who were 
otherwise exceptionally well qualified.” 
SHERMAN A. THomas, VD. 
Chief, Airman Standards Div., CAA 
Washington, D. C. 





ROTATING ENGINE 
I once told several pilots stationed here 
that I had seen an old airplane with a 
rotary engine. I explained that the crank- 
shaft was stationary and that the engine 
rotated with the propeller at the same 
One of the pilots had heard of 
such an engine; others considered it 
impossible. I don’t know the name of 
the airplane or the engine but it was 
built around the time of the first world 
wal 
Would you send me any available in- 
formation about the airplane or engine? 
RICHARD O. ROGERS 


speed 


Salzburg, Austria 
@ The engine in question was the French 
Monosoupape Gnome. Two types were 
used on World War I aircraft—a 100-h.p. 
version with nine cylinders and an 80-h.p. 
with seven cylinders.—Eb. 
THEY'RE NOT AERONAUTS 
In the article “Variable Pitch: The 
Lightplane’s Gearshift” (May issue), I be- 
lieve the term aeronaut has been used 
incorrectly. An aeronaut is the pilot of 
an aerostat, not an aerodyne. 
Pvt. JAMES A. MANSON, JR. 
Geiger Field, Wash. 
PROPER PROPPING 
In the July issue of Fiyrnc there was 
an article entitled “College Flight Club.” 
One of its illustrations shows the pres- 
ident of the club propping an Ercoupe. 





| You will note he is balancing on the right 
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foot, whereas to swing a prop correctly 
one should stand on the left foot and 
swing the right leg slightly forward, then 
backward as the propeller comes down. 
In this way one’s body is swung back- 
ward and out of the arc of the prop. 

I am not so much interested in how 
President Minton props a plane as I am 
in giving youngsters the right idea. Per- 
haps one can prop a lightplane most 
any way and get by, but try this in- 
correct stance on a larger plane and you 
may lose a hand or foot. 

Doc HEss 
AOPA-15913 
Glendale, Calif. 
@ Reader Hess is right. President Min- 
ton posed for the photo improperly.—Eb. 





CLOSE SUPPORT—ARMY STYLE 

After reading “Invasion Support—Navy 
Style” (March issue) by Lawrence E. 
Watkin, I’d like to put in my two cents 
worth. 

If Mr. Watkin wants to read of some- 
thing really close, have him look up the 
support given the Chinese Infantry, the 
British 36th Division and, most of all, 
Merrill’s Marauders in northern Burma. 
Let him read of Major Allred who scored 
a bulls eye on a Jap pill box not a few 
hundred, not 100, not 50, but 13 yards in 
front of American ground troops at Myit- 
kyina during the siege of that town. Let 
him read of the 88th squadron flying off 
of a muddy strip within 1,500 yards of 
Jap positions for a period of several 
months of the worst weather in the 
world, the Burma monsoons. The 88th 
gave ground troops the closest support 
they were given in this war—with high 
explosive bombs at 25 to 50 yards. 

When Mr. Watkin speaks of “close sup- 
port that was really close, a few hundred 
yards,” he’s not even in our class. If any 
one of us at Myitkyina missed a target by 
over 15 yards we were endangering 
American and Chinese lives and Major 
Allred would take us off ground support 
targets and give us easy targets like 
bridges and supply dumps. Give any one 
of us who were at Myitkyina a P-40N-5 
with two 500-pound bombs or three 250- 
pound bombs and we’ll lick the pants off 
of your so-called Navy flyers with their 
“small, fast, maneuverable, heavily ar- 
mored” planes. 

CHARLES F. HEIL 
Mt. Ephraim, N. J. 


WHAT DID HE LEARN? 

“I Learned About Flying From That” 
in the March issue caused me to wince 
and wonder. I was really feeling for the 
guy until I turned to page 118 and read 
the explanation of his so-called decision. 





(Continued on page 104) 
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The Lear PXer, transmitter- 
receiver model TR-1B 










iF takes only 4’’ x 5” on the instrument 
panel. It weighs only 15 pounds including every- 
thing. Yet the Lear PXer is a dependable, 

far-reaching radio transmitter-receiver that 
spells peace of mind for the light-plane user. 


V 





It means that the private pilot can keep in 
contact with the fields — know what weather’s 
ahead — follow the beams, check the ranges — 


and fly across country with all the confidence wk qree® 
and safety of a transport: pilot. \ oY Vere 
* , werd’ com ce’™ ve 
Lear Radios are flying everywhere — from * © 58 pe ~~ 
~ ° > ty) 
Alaska to South America. For 16 years they Pon evo? 
; ; ‘ 
have held an enviable reputation for outstanding owe’ Lone® 
*¥- vad ? arr? 
dependability. on™ “onic? soft 
cM 


x et wi aire 






This is why you'll want a Lear PXer in your 
personal plane. Read over the facts in the 

panel — or write for further information. 
LEAR, Incorporated, Aviation Radio Sales, 

110 lonia Avenue, N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


LEAR RADIO 
Tee Meme Men Fy Cy 





Order from any aviation dealer — or specify Lear 
Radio when you order your new personal airplane. 






















MURDOCK 
HEADPHONES 

S20 Safely 
IN FLIGHT / 


decal an important decision to 
make the day you select Head- 
phones for your plane. The best 
radio equipment in the world won't 
get you first-rate reception if you’re 
using second-rate Headphones. 


In an emergency you want to get 
your message through and back! 


Men who have logged thousands of 
hours in the air depend on MUR- 
DOCK Headphones to bring out the 
best in their radio under the toughest 
of flying conditions. 


And you can depend on MURDOCK 
to give you easy-on-the-ear comfort, 
too. Their comfort, solid-built 
construction, close tolerances, and 
super-sensitivity are some of the 
reasons why ground signals and 
conversation come through with 
exacting fidelity. 


For relaxation and safety in flying, be 
sure to insist upon MURDOCK 
Headphones! Ask your dealer about 
them, or write today for descriptive 
bulletin. 


WM. J. MURDOCK CO. 





210 Carter St., Chelsea 50, Mass. 
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. . » Now you can buy a plane on the 
installment plan. The Universal C. I. T. 


| Corp. has announced a plan for financing 
| personal aircraft sales similar to those 
used 


in automobile financing. Costs 
include insurance on the plane and a 
bail bond certificate. The plan calls for 
one-third down payment, the balance to 
be paid over a period of up to two 
years with interest figured at five per 
cent a year. It is limited to planes 
having a gross weight of 3,000 pounds 


| or less and a sales price not exceeding 


$7,500. 


. . - Ten pounds free baggage allowance 
for sports equipment is now provided 
by Mid-Continent Airlines. Checking 
on the weight of various sporting gear, 
the company found a set of 14 golf clubs 
and bag weigh 22 pounds; a shotgun 
and case, nine pounds; and fishing 
equipment varies from 10 to 40 pounds. 
While the 10 additional pounds won’t 
cover the entire rig, in many cases it 
can be shared with the 40-pound regu- 
lar allowance. 


... Contracts for development of 
atomic engines to power global-ranging 
aircraft of the future have been given 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. Sev- 
eral scientists have been engaged and 
a number of universities will co-operate 
in the research. Princinal problem is 
how to harness atomic «.*"gy with a 
mechanism compact and light enough to 
go into an airplane. Because of deadly 
gamma rays, it is probable that atomic 
aircraft will be pilotless. 


. . - Aviation is really going to school 
now that 19 states have adopted com- 
prehensive aviation education programs 
and 15 others are developing such plans 
with the co-operation of the CAA. Even 
where there is no state-wide plan, a 
large number of schools give aviation 
courses. In many places, high school 
students are given flight training as a 
form of laboratory experience in con- 
junction with classroom studies. 


. .. Aircraft now in use will be out- 
moded in 18 months, Gen. H. H. Arnold 
declared at a recent press conference. 
“Up to now everything has been [built 
for] pilots,” he said, “but in the future 
military aircraft will be controlled re- 
motely by electronics rather than me- 
chanically.” 


. - - Helicopter-bus service should be 
available within two years, Greyhound 
Bus Co. officials predicted after study- 
ing results of tests in Detroit. Two 
four-place Sikorsky S-51 helicopters, 
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purchased by the bus company at a 
reported price of $48,500 each, were 
used for the experiments. They picked 
up passengers brought to the testing 
area by bus and transported them to 
a country club, 40 miles away. 


... The largest tires ever produced, 
9 ft. 2 in. in diameter, are being used on 
the XB-36. Measuring 36 inches from 
one sidewall to the other, they contain 
more than 735 pounds of rubber, 420 
pounds of fabric and about seven miles 
of bead wire. Each unit, comprising 
tire, tube and Goodyear wheel and 
brake, weighs 4,000 pounds. 


...A “suggestion award plan” at 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. replaces the 
War Production Drive plan. Payment 
is based on the amount saved during a 
year’s operation of the employee’s idea. 
Ten per cent of this saving is set aside 
for the employee. 


..- More than 25,000 employees of 
U. S. airlines are World War II vet- 
erans, according to reports made by the 
Air Transport Association of America. 
Representing nearly one-third of total 
airline employment within the U. S., the 
veterans are working in a variety of 
jobs, including sales and administrative 
positions as well as flight and ground 
operations. While some are pre-war 
employees, more are new recruits. 


. . The knot will be the standard aero- 
nautical unit of speed and the nautical 
mile the corresponding unit of distance, 
through an agreement made by the AAF 
and the Navy. This facilitates plotting 
on aeronautical charts because a nauti- 
cal mile equals one minute of a great 
circle of the earth. Both AAF and Navy 
will specify the use of the knot and 
nautical mile in all future procurement 
of air speed indicators, charts, and re- 
lated equipment. 


... Airplane Spotter Mario Leotta 
found a peacetime use for his talent 
when police failed to find a trace of his 
stolen taxicab. He hired a Piper Cub, 
cruised over the area near New York 
City for a couple of hours, and spotted 
his cab in some marshland. He came 
down, recovered the cab and found it 
only slight damaged. 


. . . Soloing despite the crippling effect 
of infantile paralysis was the recent 
achievement of Ted Michel, 19 years old. 
Only special gear he used was an alumi- 
num clip, which held his crippled right 
leg to the rudder pedal. He made the 
device himself. END 
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- ES, you are going to be giving a lot of “cockpit checks” 
A 
to the new planes, especially if you are planning 
D- to buy. There’s one thing you'll particularly want to check 
al , bY P y These Planes Feature 
: — the instruments. Scout Flight Instruments by Kollsman 
g When you see “Kollsman” on the instruments of the **All American Ensign  *Beechcraft Bonanza 
I~ , i ; ; ‘ ttBellanca Crusair ****Bendix Helicopter 
a plane you're “inspecting, its a sure sign that the manu- **Commonwealth Skyranger 
y ; : ; ****Cessna 140 ***Culver Model “V" 
d facturer stopped at nothing to provide that plane with the *Fleet Canuck —**Funk Bee 
t R ***** Johnson Rocket 
highest possible degree of usefulness and safety. And, best ***Luscombe Silvaire  **Nelson Dragonfly 
; = -_ , **North American Navion ****Skylark 
of all, getting the name Koilsman” on your instrument ttRepublic Seabee “Stinson Voyager 
rn : , ttttTaylorcraft ****Trimmer Amphibian 
t panel does not add appreciably to its cost. For the riew eects attianabeinienant 
‘ : . 2 P * Standard tOptional 
, Scout instruments by Kollsman are really modest in price. 
c 
there’s no reason, now, why every plane owner may not 
, So “7 : e y YP y Send For Literature Today! 
have the very best! Now, the best costs so little. ee 
Please send 
[) Folder on new Scout Instruments 
(0 Folder on Kolisman Dealer Sales Plan 
KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS (om Oeeesasceecssssseeee ea 
PRODUCT OF 
SQUARE D COMPANY 
ELMHURST, NEW YORK GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA = —-—_—_ iY. ee eee ewer eer eererenseeenens  SIIMuruenvenvasaasee 

















ERE’S the most up-to-date franchise 
in the aviation accessory business — 


a business builder, a profit producer! 


Firestone has the Merchandise — top 
quality, popular, complete, quick selling, 
Firestone has the Plans — aggressive 
selling and merchandising plans that 


increase volume at a steady pace and 


THE COMPLETE 


Fire 
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bring new customers for all departments 
of your business. Firestone has the “Know 
How” — more than 40 years serving the 
retail market has developed a marketing 
knowledge you can’t beat. 


There are still some open territories 
for aggressive sales- and profit-minded 
distributors and dealers. Write, wire or 


phone today to Firestone at Akron, Ohio. 


Listen to the “Voice of Firestone’ every Monday evening 


FRANCHISE 


Copyright, 1946, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 
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LIGHTEX 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, INC. © 93 Worth Street, New York cs, NM. Y. 


Leading Manufacturers of Fabric and Tapes For the Aircraft Industry 
Export Representative—Aviquipo, Inc. 25 Beaver St., N. Y. Cable Address—''Aviquipo” 
RESALE DISTRIBUTORS 

AERONAUTICAL TRADING CO., Jamaica, N. Y. @ AIR TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT, INC., Mineola, N. Y. @ AVIATION 
SUPPLY, Salt Lake City, Utah @ AVIATION SUPPLY CORP., Hapeville, Ga., Orlando, Fla., Coral Gables, Fla., Charlotte, 
N C., Nashville, Tenn. @ BOB TRADER-AERO SUPPIY. Pittsburgh, Pa. @ BUFFALO AERONAUTICAL CORP., Buffalo, 
N. ¥. @ GENERAL AIRCRAFT SUPPLY CORP., Detroit, Mich. @ GENERAL AIRMOTIVE CORP., Cleveland, O. @ HOOVEN 
CO., Washington, D. C. @ INTER CITY AVIATION, INC., East Boston, Mass. @ KARL ORT, York, Pa. @ LEAVENS BROS. 
AIR SERVICE LTD., Toronto, Can. @ MARSH & FRANKLIN, Phoenix, Ariz. © W. B. MATTHEWS CO., Aircraft Div., San 
Antonio, Tex. @ MUNCIE AVIATION CORP., Muncie, Ind. @ PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE, Burbank, Cal., Oakland, Cal., San 
Diego, Cal., Fresno, Cal., Kansas City, Mo., Seattle, Wash., Anchorage, Alaska @ PIEDMONT AVIATION, INC., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. @ SNYDER AIRCRAFT CORP., Chicago, Ill., Columbus, Ohio, Denver, Colo., Omaha, Neb. © SOUTHWEST 
AIRMOTIVE CO., Dallas, Tex. @ SUPPLY DIVISION, ‘Inc., Robertson, Mo., Memphis, Tenn. @ THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & 
SUPPLY CO., Wichita, Kan., Kansas City, Mo. @ VAN DUSEN AIRCRAFT SUPPLIES, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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New opposed engines 


New Jacoss liquid cooled opposed 
engines of 100 and 165 hp . . . make the 
long sought personal pusher-type plane 
aerodynamically cleaner, more econom- 
ical to build, quieter to fly in, and more 
practical to operate. 

These 4 and 6 cylinder liquid cooled 
engines make it possible to design new 
pusher types without regard for fan 
weight or horsepower reduction hitherto 
the penalty of cooling fan operation. 

There is no extra bulk for housing 
and ducting; and the radiator can be 
remotely located for the highest aero- 
dynamic efficiency. Since the radiator 
is of the high velocity, negative-drag 
tunnel type, the expansion of cooling 
air actually adds a thrust effect! 

In addition to these liquid cooled 
models, Jacobs also offers two new 


for submerged installations! 


air cooled opposed engines rated at 100 
and 165 hp. All four models feature fuel 
injection—cancel out carburetor icing 
hazards, insure better performance and 
longer engine life! 


Encives like these have never been 
available before... but Jacobs, largest 
wartime producer of radial aircraft power 
plants in the 200 to 450 hp range, not 
only builds them now... but backs 
their performance with proven stamina, 
dependability, and the easy, low cost 
maintenance that made Jacobs a pilot’s 
choice when pilots owned their “air- 
lines’’...when bush country flying began! 

See these new era engines at the 

National Aircraft Show 
Cleveland, Ohio... November 15-24 
Jacobs Aircraft Engine Company 


JACOBS . potion, 














Reverse cooling on the air cooled 
opposed engines operates through 
single duct below propeller shaft; 
forces air up, over and down sides of 
cylinders—uses exhaust heat to warm 
manifold, improves combustion. 





Head-on view shows compactness 
that permits more efficient airfoil 
housing .. . Location of magnetos in 
front and all other accessories on 
the rear case simplifies installation, 
speeds up inspection and servicing, 
helps keep‘‘on the ground” costs low! 


Pa. 


October, 1946 








ER G LOADING’S SECRET BEHIND © 


AERONGAS GREATER 
AFETY_FLYING EASE 


@ FASTER TAKE-OFF! Up and away in Aeroncal 
Even on small fields close-to-field obstacles 
ore cleared easily. 


LOWER WING 


14 FLYING 











@ TURNS IN SMALLER RADIUS! Yes, there's 
greater all ‘round maneuverability. Slight 
pressure on controls brings quick action. 






~~ ME cnet? ll 4 i 
ANCE! Here’s the sleek, New De Luxe Aeronca Chief, luxurious side- 


A HONEY IN DESIGN AND PERFORM. 
now coming off Aeronca’s mass-production line in quantity! 


by-side model of the Aeronce family .. . 





@ LOWER LANDING SPEED! It’s only 38 mph 
—and that means Aeronca’s landing run is 
less than 350 feet! 


No other side-by-side plane priced so low 
matches AERONCA CHIEF in this vital feature! 





Wing loading, according to the 
books, means the total weight of 
an airplane divided by its wing 
area. 

There’s the technical meaning, 
but the important thing is what 
Aeronca’s lower wing loading 
means to you as a flyer. 

Here it is in a nutshell: It means 
greater maneuverability . . . and 
so, naturally, greater safety and 
flying ease. 

Yes, on take-offs, in the air, on 








landings . . . Aeronca’s superior 
engineering and aerodynamic de- 
sign make for the kind of flying 
you’ve always dreamed about! 
And talk about comfort! In the 
Aeronca Chief you enter through 
a wide, safety-swing door. You 
sit in luxurious, deeply uphol- 
stered seats. There’s a large bag- 
gage compartment in the rear and 
a convenient map-and-glove com- 
partment within easy reach. Oleo 
landing gear cushions your lJand- 


7 | Over 1000 Aeronca Qualified Dealers to serve you at handy 


ing. Mechanical starter—operated 
from cabin — is standard equip- 
ment. And the easy-to-read in- 
strument panel is truly a thing of 
beauty! 

See the Aeronca Chief —fly it— 
compare it with any other low- 
cost plane. Why not arrange for 
a demonstration flight this week- 
end at your nearest Aeroncadealer? 


Aeronca Aircraft Corporation 
Middletown, Ohio 


airports all over the U. S. A. 
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| SIMORSKY AIRCRAFT DIVISIO 
! 


rat ad 


SELECTS AIRADIO as stanpaRo 


EQUIPMENT ON FAMOUS NEW 5-91 


: “World’s Most Modern Aircraft 
_ Radio” Scores Another Hit in 
New Commercial Helicopter 





It rises and descends vertically; flies forward, 
backward or sidewise; can hover motionless in the 


a air or fly at any speed up to 103 m.p.h. It’s the new 

a Sikorsky S-51 helicopter! 

% To insure the best two-way communication for 
the S-51, Sikorsky Aircraft Division naturally chose 
Airadio as standard equipment. Like other leading 

5 aircraft manufacturers, they found, through rigid 


tests, that Airadio is outstanding in design and 
performance. 


Important Advantages 


Take a tip from one of the world’s greatest air- 
craft manufacturers—install the SUPER “52” in your 
plane. Radio range, standard broadcast, control 
tower and interphone are at fingertip control. In 
addition, you'll have the advantage of long range 
reception and transmission, easy and convenient 
installation and standard size components replace- 
able anywhere—plus the assurance of uncompromis- 
ing quality built-in by Airadio’s pilot engineers. 





WRITE TODAY FOR PARTICULARS ABOUT THE “WORLD’S MOST MODERN AIRCRAFT RADIO” 


FI 1RI D/O 


INCORPORATED - STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Piuibieinies eect 


\neerereenee 











e 





Receiver, weight 3 Ibs. 4 ozs. 


DISTRIBUTED BY AIR ASSOCIATES, INC., TETERBORO, N. J. « Branches: ATLANTA » CHICAGO + DALLAS « KANSAS CITY + LOS ANGELES 
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THE MODERN MAGIC CARPET * 


WT. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF ¥ 
@ PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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What's that you hear about the helicopter? 
That it swims, digs tunnels, stands on its head? 
Don’t take it seriously. The facts about this 
common-sense aircraft are stranger than the 
broadest fiction. 







The Bell Helicopter flies backward and for- 
ward, sideways and straight up. It can cruise 
high or just off the ground, swiftly or inching e e 
along A a mile an hour. It te stand at this bird can fly backwards 
attention in mid-air, say, to inspect power lines. 
Whatever its speed and altitude, the aircraft is 
always under control. 





You'll find this new kind of air travel an ex- 
hilarating experience. You'll like its stability and 
flight smoothness. But, above all, you'll discover 
that the Bell Helicopter offers a new way of 
doing familiar jobs more effectively. 


What can it be used for? To survey mines 
and water sites. To dust crops and orchards. To 
deliver mail, newspapers, and express packages. 
To patrol forests and coast lines. To go to the 
rescue. To transport passengers in roomy com- 


4 { 
fort. To fly on any duty off the beaten track. tf ¢ 
— SS 
At Bell, government, industry and agriculture 4 MALE ig B | 
can find a practical answer to practical aviation a «C" eee? 


problems . . . and Bell-trained pilots to fly that © 1946 B.A.c. 
answer for Bell Helicopter owners. Write, today, 





: sate 2 : @ Pioneers in jet-propulsion, radio-controlled flight and 
Helicopter Division, Bell Aircraft Corporation, super-sonic aircraft for the Army and Navy. Designers and 
P. O. Box 1, Buffalo 5, New York. builders of the world’s first commercially licensed helicopter. 


«.W. aves 
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Edo XOSE-I 


A new Navy plane, designed and manufactured by Edo 

and incorporating twenty years of seaplane and float experience. 
Produced in three models, as a single 

or two-place scout or trainer, with high 


performance built into all three. 


EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, College Point, Long Island, New York 
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The Beecheraft 





OAM a 


you'll have to see it? 


@ This brand new Beechcraft product 

which has been tested and re-tested for many 

months is ready for public inspection. The Bonanza 
sets new standards of performance and economy that 
have not been approached previously. In order to be- 
lieve the engineering achievements incorporated in 
this airplane it must be seen. A Bonanza demonstrator 
is, or shortly will be, available at the Beechcraft Dis- 
tributors listed at right. We suggest an early contact 


for an appointment. 


Basic Bonanza Performance 


Cruises at 175 mph . . . Consumes 10 gallons per hour . 
Range 750 miles at 165 mph . . . Carries 4 people and 100 
pounds of baggage . . . Lands at 46 mph . . . Has a direct oper- 
ating cost of as low as 1 cent per passenger mile . . . Radio 
and night equipment is standard. 


There’s nothing more to buy... 
just step in and fly 








Anderson Air Activities, MiswauKEE, W1s. 

Atlantic Aviation Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

Atlantic Aviation Service, Wi-mincton, DEL. 

Beechcraft Factory Branch, OrLanpo, FLa. 

Airplane Sales. Division, Butler Company, Cuicaco, Itt, 
Challenger Airlines, Inc., Sact Lake City, UTan 

Dallas Aircraft Sales, Inc., DaLtas, Texas 

Francis School of Aviation, Detrorr, Micu. 

Harrington Air Service, MANSFIELD, OHIO ‘ 

Aircraft Division of R. L. Harrison Co., ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 
Hawthorne Flying Service, OnanceBurc, S. C. 

Interstate Airmotive, Inc., St. Lours, Mo. 

Harold S. Johnson, Loutsvitie, Ky. 

North Side Motors, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Ohio Aviation Company, Dayton, Oxn10 

Pacific Aircraft Sales Co., OAKLAND, CALiF., BurBANK, CALIF. 
Page Airways, Incorporated, Rocuester, N. Y. 

W. U. Paul, Corpus Curist1, Texas 

Philadelphia Aviation Corporation, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
Pittsburgh Aeronautical Co., Homesteap, Pa. 

Plains Airways, CHEYENNE, Wyo. 

J. D. Reed Company, Houston, Texas 

Southern Air Services, MEmpuis, TENN. 

Southern Airways Sales Co., Inc., ATLANTA, Ga. 

Southwest Aviation Service Corp., OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. 
Topeka Aircraft Sales & Service, Topeka, Kan. 

Tulsair Distributors, Tusa, OKLA. 

Roscoe Turner Aeronautical Corp., INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


Beech Aircraft 


CORPORATION. 2 WICHITA, KANSAS, U. S.A. 
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ONTARIO 


SAULT STE. MARIE 


e“TRONWOOD NIGHT 23 RO 


Ng, NIGHT 26TH MUNISING® SR, 
“a NOON 28 rw 
LAND O LAKES “\*; 
NOON 26 TH ¢ 
{RON MOUNTAIN3: 4% 
NIGHT 25 TH 


MENOMINEE ‘© 
NOON 25 TH 


(U_ NiGh 


FRANKFORT 
NOON 29TH 


He MANISTEE 


WISCONSIN NIGHT 29 TH (s 


° TRI-CITY 
NOON 22ND 


~ og 
MILWAUKEE en i” 2 
PIDs amps LANSING 


DT 
START JUNE 22nd 
RETURN JUNE 30th 


MICHIGAN 


eee renter? 


CHICAGO 


Preparing for take-off with cavalcade 
that toured Michigan, Richard Gearhart 
and Marjorie Hoffmaster get Stinson 150 
ready for the eight-day |,400-mile flight. 


Continued on next page 
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Approaching Alpena Airport for first overnight stop. The Stinson 150 flown by Richard Gearhart and Marjorie Hoffmaster took off from 
Lansing with the other touring planes in the morning, stopped at Tri-City Airport at noon, then headed northward along Saginaw Bay. 


Sixty-one planes take part in first of 
Michigan's post-war vacation flights. 


Photographs by Arthur Haug 


ROM all over Michigan, late in June, aviation enthusiasts 
F catheres in Lansing to tour their home state. Among them 

were Richard Gearhart of the state conservation depart- 
ment, and Marjorie Hoffmaster of Lansing, who discovered 
the fun of an aerial vacation tour by flying together in a Stin- 
son 150. The Michigan air tour was sponsored by the state 
department of aeronautics to help promote private flying in 
the state. The department organized the tour and made res- 
ervations for participants. From a twin-engined Beech to 
two-place lightplanes, 35 aircraft started from Lansing on 
June 22. Eight days and 1,400 miles later 21 planes crossed 
the finish line. During those eight days, 61 aircraft, at one 
time or another, participated in the tour, flying a total of 
50,000 miles. Although the trip was marred by two accidents 
—the first in the history of Michigan air tours—participants 
were agreed on the tour’s success and most will participate 
in two later air cruises which are scheduled for early fall. 


20 


The tour starts. Stanley McWhinney, state aeronautics 
department supervisor, flags planes off at Lansing po 





eS 


After landing at Alpena Airport, Richard and Margie tie down their plane for the night. They found that accommodations at the 
Grand Lake Hotel, plus entertainment, had been arranged in advance by the tour's directors. The pair were enjoying the flying vacation. 


— — —_— <<" 
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Tossing pennies before take-off Sunday. Left to right are Walter Hornack, Benton Harbor: Robert Anderson, Detroit; Arlene Davis, 
Cleveland, O.; Floyd E. Evans, state aeronautics director; Mr. and Mrs. Caesar Lucchesi, South Range, and Lester Brown, Benton Harbor. 











Sightseeing on a lake freighter. Stone pours into the hold A midday snack tastes mighty good after the strenuous 
from the world's largest limestone quarry at Rogers City. Sunday tour of the big limestone quarry, docks and ship. 
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Checking their plane at Escanaba. Dick gasses up while Hydroplaning on Green Bay was great fun, too, Dick and 
Margie pours some oil into the Stinson's Franklin engine. Margie rented the speed boat at Escanaba Monday evening. 
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King's Gateway Airport, straddling Wisconsin-Michigan border, looks like this from nearby ski slide. Smoke is guide for wind direc- 
ioa. Two state officers (inset) who accompanied tour plot their course while Dick and Margie (below) walk into,airport offices. 
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Minor adjustments are made by Air Tourist How- Bowling is evening's entertainment at Ironwood where the aerial tourists made an 
ard Hartung of Detroit on his Beechcraft biplane overnight stop on Wednesday. Margie is a good bowler but Dick (right) beat her. 


| Bull sessions went on at all hours during the airport stops. Dick and Margie 


talk with other air tourists at Ironwood Airport, waiting to go into the town. 


William B. Stout, automotive inventor and aircraft designer, 
entertained air tourists at Pinecrest Resort near St. Ignace. 





Prop blast from engines warming up attracted children at practically covery stop the tour made. Townspeople turned out in numbers at all 


ties the flyers visited, though the only official welcoming delegation was at Escanaba. Citizens went out of their way to treat flyers cordially. 











Barnstorming was avocation of Harvey Hughes, who operates Hughes Flying Service at Lansing. Hughes mixed business with pleasure by 
selling rides to local sightseers at every night stop. His Cessna gave many Upper Peninsula citizens their first ride in a twin-engined plane. 





Gay watermelon feast and lake trout fish fry wound up the air tour back at Lansing. Mrs. Hughes was host at her nearby farm. Plane in which 
Photographer Haug was flying made a forced landing on way to Lansing because of a broken oil line. A special car got the group to the party. 











Aviation 


on the Campus 


Compiled by ELAINE LEVINE 


FLYING Research Assistant 


Ohio University ground school class typi- 
fies growing college emphasis on aviation. 


Want to major in aviation? Here's what the colleges offer. 


can choose from nearly 200 colleges which offer ad- 
vanced aeronautical training in the academic year 
beginning this fall. Fryrnc has just completed a sur- 
vey of nearly 1,700 of the nation’s principal colleges and 


J ean choos looking forward to a career in aviation 


universities. (Commercial aviation schools, many of 
which offer excellent courses, are omitted from the 
survey but will be covered in a subsequent issue.) 
Results indicate the growing importance of specialized 
training programs for aviation. 

The most interesting trend is the wide variety of 
aeronautics courses offered. Students may earn de- 
grees ranging from a five-year aeronautical engineer- 
ing degree to a certificate in aeronautical secretarial 
science, or from general airline operations to aero tech- 
nology. There are actually two schools, Columbia 
Bible College and Bob Jones University, which offer 
electives in missionary and ministerial aviation. 


The University of Baltimore and the University of 
Texas offer degrees in air transportation. A two-year 
degree in aeronautical secretarial science is awarded 
by Colby Junior College. Aeronautical Maintenance 
engineering degrees are given by two schools. 

Aeronautical courses for future high school instruc- 
tors appear on the curricula of at least six state 
teachers colleges. 

While only eight of the 187 colleges give degrees in 
airline operation, a master’s degree in this subject is 
offered by the University of Denver. 

Particularly important is the prominence given to 
aeronautical engineering. (Continued on page 84) 


TURN PAGE FOR A COMPILATION 
OF COLLEGE AVIATION CURRICULA. 
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Turning toward runway being used for GCA approach, author is in blanked-out cockpit obeying verbal radio instruc- 
tions of GCA controller. Turn is being made closer to end of runway in use (out of picture to right) than is customary. 
Turn onto final approach leg usually is made about seven miles from airport, giving blind-flying pilot time to adjust descent. 


Blind Landings 


for the Amateur ? 


By MAX KARANT 


Managing Editor, FLYING 


Search radar antenna used in test. 


NY private pilot with 100 solo hours in his log book 

now can make blind approaches and landings as a 

‘.matter of course. He can do this in his own little 
lightplane, and it will only cost him the price of a small 
radio,. a sensitive altimeter, artificial horizon and direc- 
tional fyro. With that extra equipment in his otherwise 
standard lightplane, the private pilot today can do the 
kind of flying no airline pilots have yet done in actual 
airline operations, and few have done even experi- 
mentally. 

Ordinarily, such a statement would be brushed off as 
being crackpot. In this case, however, I say it without 
hesitation—because I have just done it myself. I have 
logged relatively few solo hours, yet, without any train- 
ing whatever, I recently flew a series of blind approaches 
and landings without any difficulty. 

There is still no airline blind-landing system in use, 
despite the fact that the recent war handed the lines a 
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carefully-developed, well-proved tool that could greatly 
increase their bad-weather operations: radar. Now by a 
strange quirk, it may well be the poor, inexperienced pri- 
vate pilot who—with the help of the military air services 
—becomes the first civilian flyer to use radar in bad- 
weather flying. 

During the last years of the war Army and Navy air- 
men used and heartily approved a radar blind-approach 
device called GCA (Ground-Controlled Approach). With 
this equipment, specially-trained crews on the ground are 
able to locate and verbally direct a lost airplane right 
down onto a runway without the pilot being able to see 
the field until he is on it. GCA is far from a laboratory 
gadget; many Army and Navy airplanes all around the 
world were “talked down” by GCA after all their planes’ 
expensive air-borne equipment had failed. [GCA was de- 
scribed in detail in Fiyrnc, April, 1946.] 

While the airlines still are working on a complex blind- 











Seconds before actual landing, author is holding plane in shallow glide as GCA controller talks him down onto runway. 


Check Pilot Zenitz can be seen peering ahead through small spot in windshield. Equipment used in tests is shown below. Left 
to right are Zenitz, the author, and J. H. Hilton, A. B. Johnson, R. C. Williams, CAA operators of Indianapolis GCA unit 
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Special instruments used were sensitive altimeter and attitude gyro 
(on panel below wheel) and gyro compass (left glove compartment lid). 





















Visibility was zero from side of cockpit in which author is standing. 
Tiny four-pound radio receiver (inset) operates on batteries, costs $40. 
































GCA controllers are shown inside radar trailer as they talked-down 
author's plane during one problem. Radar scopes are under glass covers. 
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landing system that will require each plane to carry thou- 
sands of dollars worth of elaborate equipment, and their 
pilots to be super-experts, the Army and Navy have just 
announced a joint “havens of safety” program based on 
GCA. Both services already are operating a number of 
these havens; their program calls for dozens of additional 
havens. Each will be available to any aircraft wanting 
to use it—and that’s where the private pilot comes in. 

Unlike an airline blind-landing system, GCA can be 
used immediately by any private pilot, with no previous 
training. His airplane need have only a minimum of 
equipment—all of it well within his financial reach. If he 
can understand the GCA controller’s simple instructions, 
and keep his airplane under control, the private pilot can 
make consistent and safe blind approaches and landings. 

One point must be emphasized: the average private 
pilot should not and will not be permitted to set out on 
instrument flights cross-country, airline fashion. But if 
he does start a trip, then gets caught unexpectedly by 
bad weather, GCA makes it possible for him to do a safe, 
workmanlike job of getting his little airplane back on 
the ground without denting it. 

Champions of GCA had suggested that possibility for 
some time. Soon after hearing of the Army-Navy “havens 
of safety” program, I decided to find out for myself 
After talking it over with Army, Navy‘and CAA men ex- 
perienced with GCA, it was agreed that I should use a 
metal lightplane (for best radar reflections) with a tri- 
cycle landing gear (for safe mush-down blind landings) 
The Ercoupe filled that specification, although I had some 
misgivings about the Ercoupe’s two-control system for 
that kind of instrument flying. As it later developed, the 
lack of separate rudder controls had little effect on the 
flights. As a matter of fact, the plane’s spinproof char- 
acteristic added a valuable safety factor to the tests. 

The use of GCA by lightplanes has been rare. A few 
approaches and landings were made with an Aeronca and 
a Stinson some time ago. They proved successful, al- 
though the planes’ size and fabric-covered structure made 
it a little difficult for the GCA controllers to keep track of 
the planes. 

‘It was felt that, in order to do the type of blind flying 
I wanted, the Ercouwpe should have three instruments 
that the average private flyer today does not have: a 
sensitive altimeter, artificial horizon, and a directional 
gyro. The Ercoupe I was to use (loaned by its manufac- 
turer) had already been equipped with a sensitive altim- 
eter. The Sperry company loaned a directional gyro and 
one of its new attitude gyros. The latter was selected in 
preference to a conventional artificial horizon because, 
unlike the artificial horizon, the attitude gyro will not 
“tumble” out of control beyond a 40° bank. The attitude 
gyro was developed for military use and accurately shows 
the plane’s attitude at all times, even though the plane 
might be on its back or spinning. 

One more piece of equipment was needed: a radio. To 
keep the test equipment simple, I decided to use a tiny 
(four-pound) battery-operated receiver—the sort of radio 
equipment the average private pilot might be expected to 
own. This decision presented the GCA operaters with a 
new problem: they had always worked aircraft that had 
transmitters as well as receivers. Now they had to bring 
in an airplane that could give them no verbal informa- 
tion whatever. 

The GCA flights were to be made at Weir Cook Air- 
port, Indianapolis, home of the CAA’s big experimental 
station. A wide variety of civil aviation developments are 
being tested there, including GCA—although the GCA 
unit in operation there is an old surplus Army portable 
set, the 45th that was ever built. 

Because the Ercoupe’s single- (Continued on page 68) 
























By GEORGE CROCKETT 


Hey, you griping pilots. Here's 
an airport operator who talks back. 


George Crockett 





“Haw! Haw! Proppin’ all that time 
and | ain't even got the gas on." 




























HE PILOT and his friend were quite drunk—in fact 
they were plastered. 

They had landed at the airport which I own and 
operate—Alamo Airport, Las Vegas, Nev.— the night 
before. Their “recreation” had lasted until the fag end 
of the morning and apparently they had, without sleeping, 
started all over again. Still in a convivial mood, they 
had decided to fly back to Los Angeles over some of the 
most desolate and mountainous territory in the country, 
with a 60 m.p.h. wind blowing at the time. 

An airport operator has no authority in such a case. 

The situation called for extreme tact. My airport man- 
ager (a veteran pilot) and I spent half an hour claiming 
we had no gasoline and trying to get them back into Las 
Vegas and to bed. When we found that we couldn’t change 
their minds resorted to fanciful weather reports. 
Finally, we reported zero-zero at Los Angeles and they 
decided to sleep it off. 

Sober, they finally took off and had a successful trip. 

This is hardly an isolated case of what the post-war 
airport manager faces. It is why we grow gray early. 
The men were out of line, worried us, and wasted three 
hours of valuable time out of our usual strenuous 18-hour 
day. 

There has b®en considerable griping about operators, 
their lack of service, their “tobacco road” airports. I 
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“So what? | pay the guy eight bucks 
an hour for my flyin’ time, don't 1?" 


\ 





“Ceiling 50—squalls—we've hit 


35 
understand this indictment and I admit that operators 
have many shortcomings which must be overcome if the 
current flying boom is to last. 

But the flyer must co-operate! 
been said about that. 

We need etiquette on airports. There is no excuse for 
some of the things pilots do. I believe my observations 
are qualified because I have spent years as a flyer, factory 
representative, an air-travelling salesman, and as operator 
of an airport. Here’s a sample of what I mean: 

Not long ago, just as I was about to have lunch in my 
cafe—it is clean and inviting and capably managed, in- 
cidentally—two men flew in and wanted to go into Las 
Vegas, five miles away. I told them to take my car with- 
out charge. Fifteen minutes after they had gone I re- 
ceived a telephone call: 

“Hey, one of your tires blew out! Get somebody down 
here to fix it.” 

I found where the car was and I pulled two A & Es— 
my entire force—off a rush job and sent them into the 
city in another car to make repairs, which took an hour. 
My guests went about their business, returned to the field, 
climbed into their airplane and zipped away without so 
much as a thank you, and I returned to a cold lunch. 
Under these circumstances an operator thinks twice about 
lending his car a second time. (Continued on page 76) 


Little or nothing has 
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Faye Apene 


worse, ain't we, Joe?" 





The ‘Bread and Butter’ Planes 


the workhorses of the airports. Occasionally 

some other planes are used for training—like the 
Ercoupe for pilots who want to learn to fly two- 
control planes—but for conventional aircraft it’s 
the Aeronca Champion, Cessna 120, Luscombe Sil- 
vaire, Piper Cub and Taylorcraft which provide 
the steady airport incomes. 

Except for the Cessna 120, which has an 85-h.p. 
engine, these planes have virtually the same 65- 
h.p. power plant. Three carry two persons side- 
by-side. The Champion and Cub Trainer are tan- 
dems. They are all stripped-down planes designed 
for flying around airports and little more. They 
range in cruising speed from the 100-plus m.p.h. 
of the Cessna to the 73 m.p.h. of the Cub, and in 
fly-away cost from $2,195 for the Cub to $2,995 for 
the Luscombe. They are the lowest-priced planes 
in America. 

They vary in construction detail but all are 
high-winged, strut-braced monoplanes. All have 
conventional gear and tail wheels. The Cessna 


| Es five planes pictured on these two pages are 
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is metal with fabric-covered wings. New Lus- 
combe models are all-metal, though past models 
have had fabric wings. The other three trainers 
are fabric-covered. 

And they do pay off. A survey of operators in 
the Chicago area revealed that operation costs 
based on a 720-hour flying year averaged only 
$3.40 per hour. This cost includes depreciation 
over a five-year period, routine maintenance, gas, 
oil, insurance, and the 500-hour major overhaul. 
It does not include hangaring, or salaries of air- 
port personnel, or taxes. Today, however, planes 
are flying a great deal more than 720 hours a year 
and the operation costs are correspondingly less 
because fixed charges are written off in the first 
720 hours of use. 

Rental rates in the Chicago area a¥eraged about 
$7.50 per solo hour—leaving $4.10 for field and 
personnel costs and profit. And there is a profit. 
Operators are clamoring for more and more planes 
of this type. They know the “bread and butter” 
value of lightplane workhorses. END 


Luscombe Silvaire has 35-foot wing 
span, cruises at 105 m.p.h. and has a 
top speed of 115 m.p.h. Cruising range 
is 400 miles. Newer models, such as 
pictured here, have an all-metal wing. 



















Taylorcraft two-place side-by-side 
trainer has 36-foot wing span, a max- 
imum speed of 105 m.p.h., cruises at 
95 m.p.h., lands at 38 m.p.h. Cruis- 
ing range is approximately 380 miles. 
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Piper Cub Trainer has 35 ft. 2'/2 in. 
wing span, maximum speed of 83 m.p.h., 
cruising speed of 73 m.p.h. Range is 
206 miles. It probably has trained more 
students to fly than any other airplane. 


Cessna 120 has 85-h.p. Continental en- 
gine giving it maximum speed over 120 
m.p.h. and cruising speed over 100 m.p.h. 
It is a stripped-down counterpart of the 
Cessna 140; its range is over 400 miles. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


This series of articles is planned fo help 
the pilot and prospective plane owner 
evaluate aircraft now on the market. 
Only aircraft holding a CAA Approved 
Type Certificate are flown. The author 
is not a professional test pilot. He 
evaluates each aircraft through the eyes 
of an average private pilot who flies 
an airplane for business or sport. 


Hydraulic pump works gear 
and flaps. Small handles are 
selector valves for each unit. 


HE most expectant group of would-be plane 

owners in the United States can now exhale: the 

Republic Seabee has been granted Approved 
Type Certificate No. 769 by the CAA and is going 
into production. No private airplane in recent years 
has had so much of a build-up for so long. The 
Seabee was announced in the summer of 1944. The 
prototype was first flown in December, 1944. Hun- 
dreds of pages of advertising and publicity have 
been showered on the design since. But all the ad- 
vance hoopla has contributed materially to the war 
of nerves that has been waged against would-be 
Seabee owners for the past two years. 

Some Seabee owners may feel a bit let down once 
they get their airplanes, because of the incessant 
fanfare. The air of mysticism surrounding the air- 
plane is justified only by the revolutionary manner 
in which the airplane was engineered for production. 
(Fiyinc, July, 1946), and by the price: $4,495 f.a.f. 
Farmingdale. But the airplane itself is simply a good, 
clean, rugged amphibian—nothing extraordinary, 
certainly nothing fantastic about it. 

Like any amphibian, the Seabee is the best com- 
promise Republic’s engineers could make and still 
have the airplane they wanted. It is slow (102 
m.p.h. cruising speed at 75 per cent horsepower), 
requires a 215-h.p. engine to get that, will honestly 
carry four people, and doesn’t have any serious 
built-in bad habits. In other words, the Seabee is 
simply a good, sound, conventional amphibian. But 
the most revolutionary thing about the Seabee—the 
fact that the finished airplane can be produced in 200 
manhours—is something that already is giving the 
private-plane industry a competitive headache. How- 
ever, the flying public has yet to give the airplane a 
thorough going-over— (Continued on page 98) 


Reversible propeller makes water handling of Seabee easier, but 
costs $350 extra. Cap on hull under wing is on 75-gallon fuel tank. 


— 


Flying over water, the Seabee is at its best. It should be a 
popular plane with sportsman flyers and seaplane operators. As an 
amphibian it can get into airports for fuel, repairs, passengers. 


Instrument layout is simple and efficient. Wheel on right can 
be removed. Large door and platform for fishing are on right side. 












to most people. But it is extremely important to air- 

planes. Personal aircraft have been in an aeronautical 
rut for a good many years. But right now a development 
is underway which can revolutionize them. 

This improvement has been tinkered with for 20 years 
but was not seriously worked on until World War II. Now 
it has reached the point where it will improve the entire 
performance of aircraft. It will make flying cheaper and 
safer. It is called “boundary layer control.” 

Here in a single development is a solution to a half dozen 
problems plaguing aircraft designers. Hitherto, these de- 


Ai'te most peso is a long and somewhat scary word 


FORMULA FOR A FASTER WING 


Proposed lightplane with boundary layer control could fly faster 
or slower than conventional craft with same power. The wing has 
@ flap with an induction slot near its forward edge and discharge 
slots back of the induction slot. A blower operated by the engine 
draws in air through the forward slot and discharges it through 








signers have piled gadget upon gadget to achieve a piece- 
meal solution to their problems. But all these problems 
are tied together in the boundary layer of air sliding over 
the wing. Solve one and you solve them all. 

Here are some of the gains inherent in boundary layer 
control: 
Increase of lift. 
Reduction of drag. 
De-icing. 
Positive lateral control at all times, and the end of 
spins, 

5. Compactness and ruggedness of design. 

Boundary layer control is the control] of the layer of 
retarded air which forms on a wing or other surface ex- 
posed to the flow of air. When air flows past a wing, a 
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By EDWARD A. STALKER 


Stalker Development Company, Bay City, Mich. 


rearward slots. Advantages of system are described in article. 





thin layer of that air is greatly slowed by friction with the 


wing surface. This retarded layer begins on the leading 
edge of the wing and increases gradually in thickness 
toward the trailing edge. At small angles of attack it may 
be only an inch thick at its maximum. But even such a 
thin layer greatly decreases lift and general efficiency of 
the wing. 

The first boundary layer control in airplanes was the re- 
sult of an accident. That was the Handley-Page discovery 
that a slot cut through a wing from bottom to top would 
increase maximum lifting capacity. But it was still sev- 
eral years before the connection of the slot with the 


boundary layer was established. Actually, what the slot 
did was to provide a jet to speed up the boundary layer 
on the upper surface of the wing. 

In order to understand a little more about how the 
boundary layer acts, let’s follow the flow of air over a 
wing. 

There are two movements of air over a wing. First, 
there is the massive flow caused by the motion of the 
plane through the air—with this we are all familiar. But 
there is a second and opposite flow with which we are not 
so familiar. This second flow is caused by a great suction 
which exists near the nose of the wing. It tends to suck 
particles of air forward even while the great mass of air 
is moving backward over the wing. 

Most of the particles which (Continued on page 60) 





















Experimental Army plane proved boundary layer contro! worked on full-sized aircraft as well as on models. This 


was a greatly modified Vultee Vigilant, fitted with a wing built in the shops of the Dow Chemical Co. The “hump” 
over the cockpit housed blower which drew in air from wing induction slot. Top view shows flaps up; lower, flaps down, 








LONDON LETTER 


By Maj. OLIVER STEWART 


British Authority, Editor of Aeronautics 


shortage of places to which one can fly. However, the 

French air rallies are starting again and are attracting 
large numbers of Britain’s aircraft owners. 

The Deauville rally held in July brought together a 
larger number of personal aircraft than has any other 
event since the war. About 50 were originally listed, some 
privately owned, some chartered. For a member of the 
Royal Aero Club a seat in a charter plane cost $64 and 
this fee incuded hotel charges. 

British flyers were almost equally interested in the 
seventh Rally of the Grands Vins de Touraine which was 
held earlier in the month. Chief attraction was the visit to 
the wine vaults where visitors are invited to taste fine 
vintages. 

There is no doubt that rallies on the continent of 
Europe, and especially in France where they know how 
to do these things, provide a powerful stimulus to British 
personal flying as well as throughout Western Europe. 


Qs: of the obstacles to personal flying in Britain is the 


Make It Yourself 

This French revival of rallies also is helping to en 
courage lightplane development. There is real effort in 
France to find out how to get prices down to something 
large numbers of people can afford. The Morane-Saulnier 
M.S. 660 is an example. 

The cost is about $900, three quarters of that amount 
being for the four-cylinder, 50-h.p. Train engine. The 
aircraft is bought unassembled and it is estimated that 


it can be put together by a competent amateur in 300 
hours. It is a single seat parasol monoplane with a span 
of 23 ft. 6% in. Duralumin tubing, wood, fabric and piano 
wire are the chief materials. Top speed is 100 m.p.h. and 
range is 300 miles. 

Some of the French lightplanes go up from this ultra- 
simple model to very elaborate designs. The S.E. 2100 is 
an example of the more advanced aircraft. It is a tailless 
plane with markedly swept back wings and a 140-h,p. 
Renault Bengali engine. The letters “S.E.,” by the way, 
stand for Sud-Est and refer to the state aircraft con- 
structing company. Morane-Saulnier is not a state con- 
cern but is in the direct line of the company that began 
building aircraft in 1911. Robert Morane is still in charge. 


Speed Record 

When Britain set the world speed record of 606 m.p.h. 
in November, 1945, it was thought over here that the 
United States would make an attempt to beat it. Although 
no such attempt has materialized up to this writing, 
Britain will go out to improve the existing figure before 
the end of the summer. 

A site for a new course has been under consideration. 
In November the course was over the sea off the small 
town of Herne Bay, in the Thames estuary. This time 
the course will be off the south coast, near the much larger 
towns of Bognor and Littlehampton. 

Long piers stretching out into the sea are an advantage 
for helping to mark the beginning ‘and end of the three- 
kilometers (1.7 miles) run and such piers are available 
near Bognor. 

As for the aircraft, it is likely again to be a Gloster 
Meteor though the jet engines (Continued on page 74) 


Tail jet replaces vertical rotor on the Cierva Weir-9, Britishexperimental helicopter. Gypsy Queen engine's fan and exhaust 


supply impulse for the laterally-directed jets. Rudder pedals control direction by varying amount of this exhaust discharge. 
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Filling Station Attendant Earling Zaeske was Navy fighter pilot, got The Zaeskes—Earling, Bereath and Michael—live in Highland 
five Jap planes, won D.F.C. and Air Medal, keeps in training on weekends. Park, Ill. Mike stays with grandmother when parents go to air base. 
; a 





Earling Zaeske and his buddies are typical USNR pilots— 


ROM office, factory and farm they come 

rolling in to 21 selected Navy air bases 

each week-end—the 27,700 men of the 
Navy Air Reserve. Choose any group of 
them at random; they are average fellows 
like those who commute to work with you 
each day. But they are something more, 
too, for each is an air-combat ace who has 
volunteered his spare time to keeping up 
priceless skills learned in World War I. 

The men pictured on these pages are 
typical USNR flyers. There’s Earling 
Zaeske. Born in Oconomowoc, Wis., he 
attended Iowa State University before the 
war—took the CPT course there. In all, 
Zaeske has logged more than 1,000 hours 
of flying, most of them from decks of the 
carriers Hornet and Enterprise in Pacific 
combat areas. He knocked down five Jap 
planes to win his D.F.C. and Air Medal. 
Now he lives with his wife, Bereath, and 
\son Michael in suburban Highland Park, 
Ill, where he works in a filling station 
pending the time when he can resume his 
studies at Iowa State. 

Workaday week completed, Earling and 
Bereath provide for Michael’s care—usu- 
ally at grandmother’s house—and make 
the seven-mile trip to the Glenview, IIL, 
Naval air base. There Bereath enjoys the 
social and recreational facilities provided 
for reservists (Continued on page 9) 





44 Schedule board outlines flight assignments for the day. Zaeske (center) finds his 
combat group includes Gabriel (left) who flew with him from U.S.S. Enterprise. 











Arriving at the Glenview, Ill., base, Earling shows pass. While Logging in, Zaeske (right) meets other combat veterans, stands next to 


he flies, Bereath will play golf or bridge with other Navy wives. Lieut. C. E. Standard who won Navy Cross for hit on Jap heavy carrier. 
| 





from shop and office. they meet at a Naval air base 


Briefing is reminiscent of wartime carrier sessions. Flight Leader Thvedt points Planes assigned by operations, Zaeske mounts wing of a 
out course, explains the forthcoming training flight to his three flying comrades. Grumman Hellcat to make careful ground check of plane. 
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Last-minute check on Zaeske's Hellcat is made by AMM McBride. Signing checkoff list, Zaeske “accepts” plane in which he'll log two | 
Veteran mechanic spent nine years with Navy in Pacific, Canal Zone. hours of flying. Veteran ground crews keep planes in top condition. 4 





Simulated combat keeps them in top fighting trim. 
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Earling tees off for round of golf with Bereath. Station's 18-hole Relaxing after flying stint, reservists and their wives (Zaeskes 
course and other recreation facilities are open to reservist families. are at right) meet at officers club for cocktails, dinner, dancing. 








Helldiver flown by Thvedt leads echelon formation. Hellcats are flown by Zeeske(center) and Standard. Navy estimates thet 
varied training sessions if prescribes will ready each reservist for transition to actual combat operations in from 10 to 30 days. 
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Compass error of eight degrees east is removed by turning set screw on instrument with 


brass screw driver. The Republic Seabee below is having compass swung on a concrete compass 


rose. The use of the rose eliminates need for master compass when making compass corrections 
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Aligning Seabee to magnetic north heading, mechanic sights 
along master compass (see inset). Before compass is swung, plane 
is moved far from other metal objects which would cause errors. 


How To Swing Your Compass 


By 
A. P. ENGLISH 


HE compass—that roly-poly thing that tosses around 

madly in its fluid when you need it most—can be a life- 

saver or a troublemaker. It is as good as it is accurate. 

The Sunday pilot who flies around with the airport just 
off his wing tip hardly ever glances at it. But once he gets 
away from the airport and starts flying over strange coun- 
try, his compass becomes important. But again, it is only 
as good as it is accurate. 

Compasses are simple things. Their most important part 
is a magnetized needle which points to the magnetic north 
pole. It does not, please note, point to the north pole— 
except in a few areas. 

There are local magnetic disturbances which affect the 
way the compass points, too. These local disturbances, 
plus the fact that the north pole and the magnetic pole are 
not in the same spot, unite to give an error called variation. 


Adjusting your plane's compass 
is simple if you follow carefully 
this easy, step-by-step procedure. 


Nothing can be done about adjusting the compass to 
correct for variation. The plane navigator simply has to 
keep it in mind, Variation has been measured throughout 
the country and pilots can consult a map to find out how 
much it is at any particular spot. Aeronautical charts have 
lines connecting points of equal variation. These lines are 
called isogonic lines. By studying the isogonic lines, the 
pilot knows how many degrees magnetic north is east or 
west of true north. With this information, it is a simple 
matter to look at his compass and calculate his true head- 
ing. 

But all this, of course, assumes that the compass is ac- 
curate. To be accurate, there must be no other influences 
causing its sensitive needle to point away from magnetic 
north. Unfortunately, in an airplane there are bound to 
be such influenees. Therefore aircraft compasses must be 
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is moved far from other metal objects which would cause errors. 
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west of true north. With this information, it is a simple 
matter to look at his compass and calculate his true head- 
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But all this, of course, assumes that the compass is ac- 
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causing its sensitive needle to point away from magnetic 
north. Unfortunately, in an airplane there are bound to 
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adjusted to overcome such influences or, at least, the ex- 
tent of the influences must be measured and known in ad- 
vance. And so we have to adjust aircraft compasses peri- 
odically. 

An airplane is composed of non-magnetic materials in 
large part, but there are bound to be large masses of iron 
and steel, particularly in the engine, which deflect compass 
needles. Add to this influence that of the magnetic dis- 





Half of error is removed from west and south headings 
after all error is removed from north and east headings. 


Plane below, an experimental Seabee, had engine turn- 
ing at cruising r.p.m. while compass was being adjusted. 
























turbances of magnetos, generators, ignition wiring, sparks, 
radio and, possibly, electric motors and it is easy to see 
why a compass is likely to have considerable error if left 
to its own devices. 

This error is man-made and is called deviation. Because 
it is man-made, deviation can be corrected in whole or in 
part. 

Most popular aircraft compasses can be compensated, or 
corrected, by two set screws. In adjusting them our aim 
is getting them to point to magnetic north. 

If an accurate compass rose is on the airport, the prob- 
lem is much simplified. A compass rose indicates the dif- 
ferent true magnetic headings and it is simply a question 
of lining up the plane on the headings and adjusting the 
compass, But often there is no compass rose handy. 

In this case, taxi the plane out to the far reaches of the 
airport where the attraction of metal hangars, wires and 
the like will be at a minimum, (Continued on page 92) 
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REPORT FROM WASHINGTON 






By JOHN H. LANCASTER 


in Washington, but it took some sharp talking in New 
York by Lieut. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer to bring 
it home to many average citizens. General “Strat,” as 
his men call him, spoke pungently: “. . . right now we 
couldn’t punch our way out of a wet paper bag . . . we are 
in a far more precarious position than we were in 1918 
. it would be difficult on short notice to put a com- 
plete fighter group and B-29 group, as we knew them on 
V-J Day, into full operative condition in an emergency.” 

The commanding general of Air Defense Command cited 
the fact that most of the 400,000 men left in the AAF are 
untrained for combat. The Bureau of Budget for the fiscal 
year 1947 has approved 1,359 aircraft for the Navy as 
against 1,020 for the AAF; has allocated the Navy $385,- 
000,000 to buy more aircraft while the AAF will get only 
$369,000,000. 

“We must unify and have autonomy for air power .. . 
unhampered by surface thinking of either Army or Navy. 
As President Truman said in his message to Congress, 
‘parity for air power can be achieved in one department 
or in three, but not in two . . . and the former is infinitely 
preferred’ . . . if we get behind the President’s proposals, 
the services would cease to exist as rivals in anything but 
results. The budget would no longer be a subject for 
bickering. We would become for the first time the ‘Three 
Musketeers’ instead of the ‘Three Blind Mice’.” 


[J is washington, battle has been fought over and over 


Mustang Jets 

In the last days of the German war, our airmen com- 
plained of difficulty getting enough speed to fight the Mes- 
serschmitt Me-262 jets. The AAF let a contract to the 
Aerojet Company of Pasadena, Calif., to make JATO units 
to give our fighters extra thrust for one minute. 

Robert Chilton, then engineering test pilot and now in 
charge of sales for North American’s Navion, took a 





Republic Rainbow may be loaned by AAF for try at new globe-circling record during National Aircraft Show in November. 


Mustang up from Los Angeles’ Municipal Airport to test 
the thrust. His equipment included one JATO droppable 
fuel tank under each wing and one JATO unit in the lower 
part of the rear fuselage. At 24,000 feet and a true air speed 
of 429 m. p.h. in straight, level flight, Bob hit the JATO 
switches. After 59 seconds. his speed had been boosted to 
513 m. p.h. Joe Barton, another test pilot, flying a P-51F 
(the fastest of ’em all but never in production) was flying 
along with Chilton with a wing camera for color shots. 
When Chilton got through with the added thrust, he was 
10 miles ahead of Barton’s plane. 

The system never reached Europe due to war’s end and 
wasn’t needed against the slower Japs. 


New Global Record? 

An attempt to break the three-day, 19-hour world’s 
record flight set by globe-circling Howard Hughes July 
10-13,- 1938, will be, perhaps, the most newsworthy of a 
series of important aviation events scheduled for the Na- 
tional Aircraft Show at Cleveland next November. 

Unofficial sources have it that the Republic Rainbow 
will be loaned by the AAF for the flight. Its probable 
route will be Cleveland to New York to London to Istan- 
bul to Calcutta to Tokyo or Shanghai to Seattle to Cleve- 
land. Elapsed time with passengers for this 400 m. p. h. 
plane with a 4,100-mile range is expected to be about 
three days. The route would be far longer than that 
used by Hughes in his speed plane, for he flew over the 
U.S.S.R. In the event the Rainbow is not available, the 
Globemaster (C-74) or a Constellation might make the 
attempt to establish a new record. 


Balkan Block 

A difficult international situation is cropping up along 
Pan American’s Balkan route. It may soon become a 
major issue for the State Depart- (Continued on page 86) 
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HAVE YOU SEEN ? 










Curtiss XBT2C-1, experimental bomber, has 2,500-h.p. engine, two 
20-mm. cannon. It carries pilot and one crewman for |,400-mile range. 





Surplus Kingcobra to be flown in Bendix race has four feet cut off Short Sealand is new six-place British amphibian with two 330- 
wings, weight cut 2,600 pounds. Second P-63 has 13!/2 feet off wings. h.p. engines. It cruises at 179 m.p.h. Gross weight: 8,500 pounds. 





. Gi at iti par iia ane a 
Retz biplane is home-built, has 65-h.p. radial engine. Span is 16 feet, Hockaday Comet, first licensed in 1944, is about to go on the Su 
gross weight 905 pounds. It cruises at 125 m.p.h. and stalls at 55. market. It has 125-h.p. engine, cruises at 125, and is two-place. er 





a 


Goodyear amphibian is experimental, has air-cooled pusher engine. Culver XPQ-15 was experimental radio-controlled target with a 
It is three-place and is reported to cruise 100 m.p.h. for 350 miles. 230-h.p. Franklin engine. Top speed was 220 m.p.h. at 20,000 feet. 
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Eldred seaplane is experimental, 
has 125-h.p. engine. It seats three, 
cruises at 100 m.p.h., lands at 50. 
Gross weight is 2,000 pounds, span 
30 feet. The seat is 48 inches wide. 








~ 


Surplus AT-6, converted by Auburn, Ind., op- Removable pants for lightplanes have been developed by a Chicago firm. A pair weighs 
erator, carries two passengers in rear cockpit. 8'/2 pounds. Each has 225,000-candlepower light in nose as shown above on a Cessna 140. 











German roto-kite helicopter has no engine, was towed 1,000 Douglas XA-26F is new Invader with jet unit in tail and oversize 
feet behind submarine for observation work. AAF now is testing it. engines and propellers. Carrying a load it set new record of 413 m.p.h. 
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earned About Flyin 
From That! no. 83 


By 
DONALD R. WILLIAMS 


Former Army Air Forces Instructor 


Gnto a spin at 10,000 feet and barely out 
at 100—that happened to an instructor who 


failed to check his plane before take-off. 


HEY claimed that an Army instructor could get his 
students out of anything, from inverted spins t 
trouble, but after one sunny Texas afternoon which 

turned into a nightmare of screaming fear, I am inclined 

to believe that any egardless of his flying 

time, at some time o 

which requires the help of the Almigh 

I had been t squadron to help in 
pre-solo flight checks 
week, the entire field was be 
so everything was rush, rush, rush 
the good weather temporarily preva 
three apple-cheeked students and an ok 
Vultee Valiant (BT-13), which I had f 
before. After a short talk with the students to find out if 
they all had had the required maneuvers, we hopped a 
ride down to the plane for the first check 

I hastily scanned Form 1, cursorily inspected the plane, 
and crawled into the back seat. Soon my first cadet and 
I were S-ing our way out to the I drove 
the cadet into near hysterics by shutting the gas off 
changing the trim-tab, : erally fooling around to 
check the student’s reactions. After a last look at the base 
leg and a nod from me, the cadet checked the controls 
for freedom of movement, re-set the m tabs, and rolled 
down the runway for take-off. I noticed he seemed to 
have trouble keeping the plane rolling straight. using 
almost full rudder for even the smaller corrections, but 
I chalked it up to nervousness and thought no more 
about it. 

Soon we were at 8,000, cruising around in the warm 
sunshine, while the student made a few shallow turns to 
get the feel of the plane. We started out the check with 
a series of power-on and power-off stalls, which were 
very poorly performed. Irritated at his lack of technique, 
I demonstrated a stall, only to find that the trainer was 
sluggish and gave uncertain reactions to the movement 
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instructor, 


another will get into a situation 





“loans d’ Oo anotne 
Due to bad weather the previous 


1ind on the flight schedule, 


o take advantage of 


ing. I was assigned 
1, weather-beaten 
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wn Many times 


take-off area 








of the controls. It seemed to me as though we weren’t 
getting full movement out of the rudder control, as if the 
plane was slightly “out of rig.” 

It was a case of going down after another plane and 
losing very precious time or finishing a check in a plane 
that couldn’t give top performance. I decided to finish the 
check ride and make allowances for the sluggish controls. 

We continued in the check, doing steep turns, co- 
ordination exercises and gliding turns. Once or twice I 
had to take over to keep the trainer from going into a 
spin when the cadet pulled an especially sloppy maneuver. 
After he had performed most of the maneuvers satis- 
factorily, I took over and climbed the plane up to 10,000 
for the spins. I wiggled the stick and when the cadet 
indicated that he had it I picked up the inter-com and 
asked for a two-turn spin. He nodded, started his clearing 
turns. Then he chopped the throttle, eased the nose up to 
a stalling attitude. Just as the plane stalled, he tromped 
hard on the rudder, sucked the stick back into his gut 
“Nice entry,” I thought to myself, as the nose went down 
and the wing swept under us. 

One turn two turns. 
student over the inter-com that we didn’t have all night, 
and that two turns were all that was required of him. 

The student jumped on the controls. Opposite rudder 

. a slight hesitation, then stick well forward of neutral. 
It was a good standard recovery. The spin slowed, stopped. 
Then the Valiant started to skid, nose still straight down. 
Instead of taking over, I cynically allowed the student to 
put us into a secondary’ spin, which is a rather vicious 
maneuver. It'll teach him a lesson, I thought. The spin 
was a little worse than I had anticipated, so I tried to 
talk the kid through the recovery. He followed my in- 
structions perfectly but the spin only tightened. 

Still supremely confident, I took over, tried the standard 
recovery. No dice. As a last resort, I gunned the motor, 
hoping the torque would slow the (Continued on page 72) 
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The PERFECT PAIR 


for landings anywhere 


landings. The Goodyear Single Dise Brake 


Here you see the tops in rolling equipment for 
all light planes—Goodyear Rib All-Weather Tread combines unusual lightness with extremely high 
ren’t tires and Goodyear Single Disc Brakes. Both are power and velvet-smooth action. And it is self- Z 
the products of Goodvear’s 36 years of leadership in adjusting —the easiest brake to service. Also for 3 


information and data about Pliocel fuel cells, and 
Airfoam seat cushioning that banishes pilot 
fatigue, write: Goodyear, Aviation Products 
Division, Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 

54, California. 


development and design — an unrivaled experience. 
Goodyear Rib All-Weathers are noted for their 
sure-footed non-skid traction and excep- 
tionally long wear in light-plane 

operations involving frequent 
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MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR TIRES 
‘THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association 
is a service organization for the private | 
pilot or aircraft owner. AOPA'’s full time 
staff is devoted to helping the individual 
pilot. Its aim is: “‘To make flying more use- 
ful, less expensive, safer and more fun.” 

Headquarters are: 1319 F Street N.W., 
Washington 4, D. C. Members also receive 
a special "AOPA” edition of FLYING, news- 
letters and confidential aviation data. 
Opinions expressed in this column are 
not necessarily those of FLYING Magazine. 








LIGHTPLANE PILOT'S DILEMMA 

Service is AOPA’s business. Long be- 
fore the association came into being, 
far-sighted aviation enthusiasts saw the 
necessity of creating an all-for-one-and- 
one-for-all attitude on the part of aircraft 
owners and pilots. Despite its position 
as the largest organization of its kind in 
the world, AOPA must further accelerate 
its effort “to make flying more useful, less 
expensive, safer and more fun.” Almost 
every day AOPA correspondence reveals 
situations like the one outlined in a letter 
from Herbert C. Brown, AOPA 14372, of 
Connecticut, which states: 

“I am sorry to inform you that I will 
be unable to continue my membership, as 
I am forced to give up flying. ... It is a 
hard thing for me to do since I have been 
interested in aviation for over 10 years. 
. .. But I have learned a lesson and I 
will profit by the experience. When I 
feel able to pick up flying again, I will 
want to rejoin AOPA. For the present, 
I’m convinced that flying is too expensive 
for the pilot who doesn’t own his plane.” 


WHAT'S THE SOLUTION? 

Of course, it would seem that Mr. 
Brown offers the solution to his own 
problem: he should buy a plane. But it’s 
not as simple as that. Many flyers are 
more than a bit reluctant to purchase 
aircraft that are really pre-war models. 
James H. Garnett, AOPA 18388, of Florida, 
puts it this way: 

“There is no apparent reason why man- 
ufacturers cannot bring out a modern, in- 
expensive plane—one with a slow landing 
speed, fair cruising speed and range; one 
that offers such improvements as hand- 
operated “to-wind-up” wheels, self-starter, 
navigation lights, etc. All such improve- 
ments and more are available, but we’re 
getting them in the manner prescribed by 
the automotive industry—a bit at a time. 
Take a look at our trainers, for instance. 
They are almost without exception noisy 
inadequate craft—but take another look 
at the price! We’re getting Model “T” 


planes at Packard prices. 

“I like flying, and I think for the sake 
of our country we should have as many 
people learning to fly as quickly as pos- 
sible. 


But who wants to buy aircraft 





that are short on both utility and safety? 
On the other hand, who wants to pay 
$6,000 for the same sort of aircraft im- 
provements that can be purchased in the 
automotive field for $2,000?” 

Such reaction is not limited to the dis- 
gruntled few. Early this year AOPA 
Manager J. B. Hartranft, Jr., warned 
manufacturers of its widespread develop- 
ment in an article entitled “Any Hope for 
the Private Plane?” (April issue of Fiy- 
ING). “If the lightplane becomes buyable 
and flyable for the mass market in the 
foreseeable future,” Hartranft wrote, 
“much greater strides in research and de- 
velopment will have to be made.” 

Citing supporting reports and surveys 
indicating industry’s complete indiffer- 
ence to such a program of research and 
development, Hartranft concluded that “it 
will be a miracle if we develop personal 
aircraft quickly and efficiently enough to 
meet public enthusiasm before it is damp- 
ened to disinterest by models now coming 
off the line.” 

With this bird-in-the-hand attitude of 
manufacturers forcing the more astute 
aircraft purchaser into a game of waiting, 
AOPA has placed increased emphasis on 
services slanted to the individual flyer— 
reduction of insurance cost and airport 
“bite,” promotion of safety and utility in 
the use of lightplanes, dissemination of 
pertinent aviation information. 


ALL FOR ONE 

Months ago AOPA completed arrange- 
ments to obtain for its members various 
forms of aviation insurance at greatly re- 
duced rates. The result is that now 
members are able to make substantial 
savings on the purchase of insurance 
through a program arranged exclusively 
for AOPA. Interest evoked by this move 
indicates that its benefits will accrue in- 
directly to a great many flying enthusiasts 
who are not yet members of AOPA. John 
W. Bryan, AOPA 24300, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer of Parks Air College at 
East St. Louis, Ill., writes: 

“T note .. . that you are making avail- 
able to your members insurance at rates 
considerably lower than standard rates 
presently in effect . . . Parks Air College 
and its affiliate companies have always 
been very much interested in the problem 
of reducing insurance costs for private 
flyers. From the information we have 
received so far, it would appear that you 
have done an outstanding job in further- 
ing this purpose. We would like to know 
more about it.” 

Dissemination of such information— 
passing on the experience and “know- 
how” required to get things done in the 
field of aviation—is only a part of the bul- 
letin, newsletter and personal contact 
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services which AOPA directs toward its 
individual members. Those services deal 
constructively with almost every problem 
confronting the private pilot, whether it 
requires sponsoring an industry-wide 
project or the introduction of some safety 
measure at an isolated airport or emer- 
gency landing strip. 

Recently the association proposed to 
manufacturers and leading repair bases 
that “flat rate” charges be set up for en- 
gines and aircraft in the same manner as 
in the automotive field. It was also urged 
that a flat rate of engine exchange be 
agreed upon to save both cost and time 
in major overhaul. Already some manu- 
facturers and operators are announcing 
plans to inaugurate such a service. 

Bill Hayes, AOPA 15188, Washington, 
was justified in his dislike for landing 
fees. He asked for help, and here’s how 
he sums up the matter: “It was bad 
enough to pay a dollar for every landing 
at the Bow Lake Airport, south of Seattle, 
but when Boeing threatened a similar 
landing fee at their overcrowded, cross- 
wind airport, the situation was really bad. 
Small local airports could not have hoped 
to absorb all of the traffic. It would have 
been a sad affair if AOPA had not come 
to the rescue.” 

The Association gave time and study 
lately to a reflector system of night mark- 
ings proposed for airports which cannot 
afford expensive systems of runway light- 
ing. AOPA approval of the system 
(which makes use of some 30 reflectors 
illuminated either by a plane’s landing 
lights or by headlights of an automobile) 
makes the out-of-the-way airport safer for 
emergency night use—and at a nominal 
cost. 

All this is only an indication of the far- 
flung services which the organized plane 
owners and pilots make possible for the 
individual AOPA member. It represents 
only half the service potentials of the 
association, however. Each pilot and 
owner is a potential source of assistance 
to the group as a whole. 


ONE FOR ALL 

One of the simplest ways in which an 
AOPA member can render valuable serv- 
ice to his association is to add to its numer- 
ical strength through recruitment. Bur- 
rell A. Huffman, AOPA 19771, Indiana, 
and Newell P. Witte, AOPA 17962, Ohio, 
are representative of an ever growing 
number of association members who are 
doing this very thing. Huffman writes: 
“I appreciate AOPA membership .. . and 
I want to do something about it. Will you 
kindly forward several application blanks 
at once; I’m quite certain that a number 
of my friends will welcome the oppor- 
tunity of becoming members.” And 
Witte’s succinct comment is that he is 
getting “members to join as fast as they 
become eligible. They say there is safety 
in numbers, and goodness knows personal 
aviation is far from being safe.” 

There are many other ways in which 
the individual can serve the group. Re- 
ports on aviation malpractices have been 
the basis for many cleanup campaigns. 
Suggestions from members have been a 
vital source of inspiration for service- 
project initiation. END 
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8 ONE of the world’s foremost build- 
A ers of side-by-side personal planes, 
Taylorcraft realizes the importance of 
correct lubrication to aircraft endurance 
and operating economy. They say— 

“To protect the precision-built parts 

of Taylorcraft planes, we use and 
recommend Socony-Vacuum Avia- 
AV LAT i ON tion Products.” 
There are sky-proved Socony-Vacuum 
PRODUCTS products for every aircraft and aircraft 
engine need—special greases that are fully 
dependable at any altitude, in any weather 
—a host of others. 

And try famous Mobiloil Aero for great- 
est engine protection—Mobilgas Aircraft 
for war-proved Flying Horsepower . . . at 
the Sign of the Flying Red Horse! 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
General Petroleum Corporation of California. 








ON THE NATION’S FLIGHT LINE. Gleaming 
ALL-METAL beauty that catches the eye ... trim, sturdy 
construction that attracts attention immediately ... that’s 
SILVAIRE. Performance, easy operation, low-cost effi- 
ciency and maneuverability make SILVAIRE the ideal 
plane for business, for sport, for pleasure, for family fly- 
ing. Cruises at more than 105 miles per hour, yet lands 
slowly and takes off easily: on the smallest fields. High 
wing construction gives full visibility. The SAFETY- 
ZONE cabin gives maximum protection. Operation costs 
are approximately the same per ground mile as a medium- 
priced automobile. A large number of the new all-metal 
wing SILVAIRES have already been delivered. . . . See 
your SILVAIRE dealer today and ask for a free flight 
demonstration. 





EASY TO FLY WITH FINGER-TIP CONTROL 
Ball-bearing mounted contro! stick and sturdy rudder foot pedals are 
within easy reach to moke comfort the keynote of flying SILVAIRE. Its 
ALL-METAL, air-balanced control surfaces give SILVAIRE. highest pos- 


sible maneuverability . . . and make it easy to learn and easy to fly. 
Finger-tip control plus the positive action elevator trim-tab makes cross- 
country flying eosy ond restful . . . pilot fatigue is reduced to the 
irreducible minimum. 
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ORE than ever SILVAIRE is the STANDOUT 





COMFORT... UTILITY... PLUS AIRLINE-TYPE 
APPOINTMENTS 


Wide, deeply upholstered seats are properly placed for comfort and 
plenty of leg room. Large baggage compartment can be reached from 
inside. All instruments and controls in the gleaming simplified instru- 
ment panel of the SILVAIRE ore handy and ready for instant use. 
Interior is finished in harmonizing grey and blue. 





STRONG, WIDE LANDING GEAR 


The strong, specially designed tubular stee! SILVAIRE landing gear has 
stainless steel tie-rods that will withstand 14,000 Ibs. of pull. Semi- 
cantilever knee action landing gear with hydraulic shock absorbers 
makes landings gentile and easy. Landing gear fairing (or cover) gives 
increased air speed and clean, attractive lines. 
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-Swvaie WING 


The new ALL-METAL wing makes SILVAIRE the world’s first all-metal light plane in 
volume production that uses absolutely no fabric. Extra strength, extra beauty, extra 
performance, extra speed, extra low maintenance cost... that’s the NEW SILVAIRE 
” with the ALL-METAL WING. The new exclusive stressed skin design gives five to eight 

miles per hour greater speed—and the gleaming eye appeal is unmatched in the personal ‘ 


plane field. Designed around two metal spars, only two ribs are used in each wing. A 
single, strong, non-welded strut between the wing and the fuselage replaces the previous 
V-strut and jury-strut design and gives easier access to the cabin and added visibility for 
both pilot and passenger. Each wing is composed of 9 easy-to-replace panels. No wing 
covering ...no doping ...no extra maintenance costs are necessary. Combined with the 
exclusive SAFETY-ZONE cabin, the new ALL-METAL wing reduces fire hazards and 


insures maximum protection for both pilot and passenger. 





Just as the turret top gave-odded safety to the present-day automo- 
bile .. . so the exclusive SAFETY-ZONE cabin of SILVAIRE gives added 
safety to personal flying. The strofgest structural members in the entire 
aircraft frame the cabin orea. Sturdy *cross-beams pass under the seats 
and flooring. Two strong beams of metdh.above the cabin support the 
wings and give extreme strength. Safety bracing from upper crossmem- 
ber gives extra strength between the engine and the cabin area. And 


remember, the SAFETY-ZONE cabin is an exclusive SILVAIRE feature! 





a et —— ~~. oe . 

28 LUSCOMBE EMPLOYEES WEIGHING MORE 
THAN 3500 LBS. ON THE NEW LUSCOMBE 
ALL-METAL WING 
Designed around two strong metal spars, only two ribs ore used in 
each wing. A single strong, non-welded strut between the wing and the 
fuselage reploces the previous V-strut and jury-strut design. Gives 
easier access to cabin, reduces drag and adds visibility for both pilot 
and passenger. Each ALL-METAL wing is composed of 9 easy-to-replace 

panels. 
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ae, SILVAIRE by Luscombe, including the new ALL-METAL 
wing, is manufactured under U. S. Government- 
approved type certificate and is Government certified 
to be completely airworthy. 


LUSCOMBE AIRPLANE 


CORPORATION 
DEPT. F 


Dallas, “7exas 





LUSCOMBE 
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Wing with a Future 
(Continued from page 40) 


move forward toward the suction are in 
the boundary layer—that is, the layer of 
air closest to the wing. If the boundary 
layer did not exist, all the air particles 
would have enough momentum to con- 
tinue rearward against the great suction 
acting forward on the wing. But the 
friction with the wing slows up the par- 
ticles in the boundary layer so that they 
can move forward toward the nose suc- 
tion. 

This forward flow clashes with the rear- 
ward flow, causing the main air flow to 
leave the wing surface with resulting tur- 
bulence. The boundary layer is actually 
torn loose at Point G in Figure 1 with 
resulting loss of lift. With the boundary 
layer controlled, lift can be tripled. 

The place to get rid of the boundary 
layer, naturally, is in the region where it 
causes trouble. There are two ways to 
get rid of it. It may be sucked into the 
wing, or it may be accelerated by dis- 
charging a jet of air along the surface to 
speed up the retarded particles. Or both 
methods may be combined. 

Either method results in a high speed 
flow of air close to the wing, for when 
the boundary layer is withdrawn into the 
wing, the high-speed air above the 
replaces it. 


laver 
In general, suction is some- 
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what more effective than discharging a 
jet of air along the wing surface but there 
are other differences so that one type of 
slot suits certain objectives better than 
the other. The through-slot or Handley- 
Page slot is a type of discharge slot (see 
Figure 2). 

With the Handley-Page slot an increase 
of only about 50 per cent in maximum 
lift is possible because the jet does not go 





Wy \ 


Figure | 


fast enough. A blower driven by a motor, 
however, can produce a stronger jet and 
correspondingly greater increases in lift. 
More important, the blower produces 


Figure 2 


maximum lift for all normal angles of 
attack. 

Much wind-tunnel research has been 
done and flight tests have been made on 
an airplane equipped with a wing adapted 
to boundary layer control by suction. 

The plane’s wing was built for the air- 
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"She claims it gives her greater maneuverability." 
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craft laboratory of the Army Air Forces 
at Wright Field and made in the shops of 
the Dow Chemical Company at Bay City, 
Mich. The wing was fitted to a Vultee 
Vigilant, also known as the L-1. 

The object of the flight tests was to de- 
termine whether the same large maxi- 
mum lift coefficients could be obtained in 
a full-size wing as on models in the wind 
tunnel. The “hump” over the cockpit on 

LIFTING 
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yet ft P 
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Figure 3 


the plane contained experimental equip- 
ment, including a blower just above the 
lower surface on the wing center section 
which was driven by an auxiliary engine 
located in the fuselage. There was no 
reason for the unsightly “hump” being 
built on the plane except for convenience. 
It was easier to test the equipment that 
way and it was not desired to change the 
existing structure of the airplane. 

The plane was delivered to Wright Field 
June 19, 1944, and experiments conducted 
upon it during the ensuing year substan- 
tiated the predictions of increased maxi- 
mum lift as illustrated in Figure 3. 

Now what does an increase of lift val- 
ues by two or three times mean? 

For one thing, the wing areas could be 
reduced from 50 to 70 per cent. This 
would increase speed and decrease initial 
cost. Or the area of the wings could be 
retained and the landing speed reduced. 
A doubling of the lifting capacity would 
reduce landing speed 30 per cent. Or any 
compromise between the extremes could 
be arrived at. 

Equally as important would be retain- 
ing lateral control at speeds which would 
stall and perhaps spin conventional] air- 
craft. Lateral control is lost because the 
airflow burbles over those wing portions 
adjacent to the ailerons. With the boun- 
dary layer removed, there would always 
be full lateral control. Loss of lift and 
loss of lateral control are collateral symp- 
toms of the same disease. Cure one and 
you cure both. And in so doing you also 
cure spins. 

Large lifting capacity does not mean 
that the pilot would always land his plane 
at its slowest speed. But the slow speed 
is there if needed. On gusty days, pilots 
would prefer to land faster. But a forced 
landing in a rough field would probably 
call for the slowest possible landing speed. 
Under all these conditions, powerful and 
positive lateral control would be a first 
need. 

Why haven’t previous attempts been 
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ECAUSE Shell was the first oil company 

to establish a major laboratory for the 
study of jet-propulsion fuels . . . because 
Shell Jet Fuel was chosen for testing and 
proving the record-breaking pursuit planes 
in today’s headlines . . . it’s pretty safe to 
say that Shell will have a prominent role 
in the future of jet propulsion. 








yrs” 


6! 


4 ly the skies eco 


But in the meantime... 

Today’s plane operator can enjoy the 
superior performance of a clean, clear 80- 
octane aviation fuel that is blended with 
the same skill and handled with the same 
know-how that has made Shell Aviation 
Fuels the favorite of so many major air- 
lines for so many years. 








FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 


SHELL AVIATION FUELS e AEROSHELL LUBRICATING OILS AND GREASES © SHELL HYDRAULIC FLUIDS 


_ SHELL will make the fuels they burn! 
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ALWAYS REMEMBER — before landing 
to check wind direction by observing wind 
sock and tee, or other wind indicators. 





SUN GLASSES 


OPTICALLY GROUND 








ore PATET | 


ALWAYS REMEMBER jou can always count on A*O Calobar 
Sun Glasses to take the “dazzle” out of sun light. These scientifically made 








sun glasses let you see every detail quickly and clearly, when split-second 


action is vital! 


Optically ground and polished A*O Calobar Sun Glasses are formulated to 


absorb infra-red (heat) rays and ultra-violet (sunburn) rays. They reduce eye 
strain, fatigue, by admitting plenty of “seeing” light while screening out 
blinding light. Ful-Vue frames give perfect comfort, wide range of vision. 

Now available in limited quantities through those who render professional eye 


service and also from airport sources. 


American & Optical | 


| 
COMPANY 
World’s largest makers of ophthalmic materials | 
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made to control the boundary layer by 
suction? Its advantages have been known 
for years but only recently have air-vol- 
ume and power requirements been 
brought within practical limits. The vol- 
ume of air to be handled by the blowers 
should be small, since it must be con- 
ducted within the wing which usually has 
much of its interior used for stowing 
equipment or fuel. Power requirements 
also must be as low as possible, to reduce 
weight and cost. In a single-engined air- 
plane it is planned to operate the blower 
by the propeller operating as a windmill. 
Then in case of engine failure, power 
would always be available from the rela- 
tive wind to assure a safe slow landing. 

Speed gains will be substantial. Some 
of this gain will come from reducing wing 
area. But the most significant gains in 
speed will be obtained by maintaining a 
truly laminar flow of air in the boundary 
layer. 

Boundary layer control assists the lami- 
nar flow of air which so increases wing 
efficiency. In laminar flow, the infinitesi- 
mal laminae within the air layer slide 
upon each other without mixing so that 
the slow laminae next to the wing sur- 
face do not contact the outermost laminae. 
As long as there is no migration of air 
particles from one layer to another, drag 
is very small. 

Even in the so-called laminar flow wing, 
the laminar character of the air layer 
tends to be lost if it flows over too broad 
a surface or goes too fast. The air layer 
may change from a smooth flow to a tur- 
bulent flow, increasing drag and decreas- 
ing lift. 

Slots properly spaced can be used to 

draw the boundary layer into the wing 
just before it is about to become turbu- 
lent. About 80 per cent of the wing can 
be made to have a laminar flow—thus re- 
ducing drag remarkably. The laminar 
layer in such slotted wings, furthermore, 
is more tolerant of dirt and imperfections 
in the wing surface. 
* With proper boundary layer control, 
airplane drag should become a small frac- 
tion of present-day values. It should be 
cut in half within the near future. 

A fundamental solution to the boun- 
dary layer problem, furthermore, should 
make contributions to many other aircraft 
problems. Design may be improved. For 
example, the air which is circulated in 
the wing can be heated for ice control. 
The means used to reduce drag can per- 
mit the designer to introduce thicker and 
hence stronger wings. By adopting shell- 
type construction, such wings can con- 
tribute to ruggedness and lower costs. 

Airplanes with boundary layer control 
may cost slightly more than conventional 
planes at first because of the cost of the 
blower. But the advantages of boundary 
layer control are worth more than the 
cost. It may even be that on a compar- 
able performance basis, aircraft with 
boundary layer control will cost less than 
those without it. And eventually, the 
performance of airplanes with boundary 
layer control will be so superior to other 
types that the enlarged demand for them 
should permit a mass-produced low-cost 
air vehicle. 

The present attack on the private air- 
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PIPER CUB Super Cruiser 

A three-passenger,100-horsepower plane with 
an electric starter and muffler. Has a 600-mile 
cruising range. Standard equipment includes, 
also, one-piece Plexiglas windshield, dual con- 
trols, parking brake, cabin heater, dual 
hydraulic brakes and full-swivel tail wheel. 


t 1946 Piper Aircraft Corporation 
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PIPER CUB Sea Scouts 

There are two Piper Cub Sea Scout 
models—the Super Cruiser and the 
Special equipped with floats. Reg- 
ular wheel landing gear, also, 
shown on the two models illustrated 
below, comes with each Piper Cub 
Sea Scout and is conveniently inter- 
changeable with the floats, 


PIPER CUB Special 

A two-passenger plane with dual controls. The 
65-horsepower engine is equipped with a 
muffler. Standard equipment includes, also, 
stirrup step, one-piece Plexiglas windshield, 
compass, cabin heater, carburetor heater, dual 
hydraulic brakes and steerable tail wheel. 





ONLY PIPER MAKES THE CUB 
... that good safe plane 


O many Piper Cubs have been sold 

. so many are filling the skies all 

over the world today . . . that most 

people now think of ‘‘Cub’’ as a syno- 

nym for any light personal plane. But 

only Piper makes the Cub, that good, 
safe plane! 

It's the Piper Cub that has outsold all 
other light planes combined. It’s the 
Piper Cub in which most of today’s 
pilots learned to fly. It’s the Piper Cub 
that carried generals over battlefields in 


LOOK TO THE LEADER 
FOR GOOD SAFE PLANES YOU 


CAN AFFORD TO BUY AND FLY 


World War II and achieved fame for its 
service in combat. It’s the Piper Cub 
that costs less than any other two- 
passenger plane you can buy today. It’s 
the Piper Cub that proved its safety and 
economy by billions of miles of flying! 

Ask your dealer for a free flight dem- 
onstration. A dual flying course is in- 
cluded with the purchase of every new 
Piper Cub. See the new Piper Cubs now 

. . and remember, only Piper makes the 


Cob, that good, safe plane! 





HERE ARE 3 FINE 


AVIATION BOOKS FoR ZO { 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| ] Piper Cub Brochure. Brand | 
| * new! Beautiful, full-color | 
| airplane illustrations, suitable | 
| for framing. Complete specifica- | 
| tions of Piper Cubs. 
| 2. **How to Fly’’ Book. Takes 
| * you on a typical flying lesson 
| with 53 step-by-step photos and 
—- Many other inter- 
esting facts. 
I 3 *‘What Your Town Needs’’ | 
! * Book. Will help you or your | 
| community plan an inexpensive | 
| landing area now. | 
I | 
| | 
I | 
! | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
_! 


Get these books from your Piper 
Cub Dealer now. Or, if you 
prefer, send us 10c per book or 
25c for all three. Use stamps or 
coins. Specify which books you 
desire. Write Dept. PA106. 
PIPER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
LOCK HAVEN, PENNA., U.S. A. 
In Canada: Cub Aircraft Lid., Hamilton 








“WHAT IS 
YOUR 


BUSINESS 
“BLIND SPOT” 








Business activity is running at flood- 
tide! Authorities say the greatest era 
of expansion ever known is just 
ahead. Right now—today—there 
are more top-flight positions than 
there are men capable of filling them. 


And here’s the reason why: Re- 
sponsible, high-salaried jobs demand 
men who are familiar withthe whole 
structure of business— Accounting, 
Finance, Production and Market- 
ing. Men with “blind spots’’—those 
whose knowledge is limited to one 
or two departments —are severely 
handicapped. 


Since 1909, the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has enabled 
more than 430,000 men to over- 
come their deficiencies in essential 
business knowledge. 


The Institute’s program of execu- 
live training is described in the fast- 
reading pages of “Forging Ahead in 
Business.” You may have a copy of 
this stimulating 64-page booklet, 
free and without obligation, simply 
by returning the coupon below. But 
please do not send for the booklet 
unless you are genuinely interested 
in self-improvement. Its appeal is 
limited to men who are looking 
ahead and who seriously intend to 
move ahead. For men of that type, 
Forging Ahead in Business” has an 
inspiring and informative message. 


eg ALEXANDER 
Ba HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 
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plane problem is backward. It begins 
with cost as the master rather than func- 
tion. There is, of course, a market for a 
low-cost airplane regardless of its char- 
acter, and this market should be supplied 
at once. 

But it is a mistake to believe that re- 
finement of pre-war designs in small de- 
tails is going to lead to widespread use 
of airplanes. The airplane today is a poor 
instrument for doing many of the things 
it should do. It requires skills beyond 
the range of the “average” man. It is un- 
safe for many persons who do fly. It lacks 
utility to a very large degree. 

The important thing now is not how 
cheap but how right is the airplane. If 
it isn’t right, it will never be cheap. 

A proposed plane with boundary layer 
control is illustrated. The wing has a flap 
with an induction slot near its forward 
edge. Two discharge slots are located 
back of the induction slot. A blower 
draws in air through the forward slot and 
discharges it through the rearward slots. 
Thus the air is made to serve twice and 
no energy is thrown away in discarded 
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air as it would be if only suction slots 
were used. To insure boundary layer 
control at all times, the blowers are to be 
driven by the propeller acting as a wind- 
mill in event of engine failure. 

A personal airplane with boundary 
layer control is expected to appear some- 
time late in 1946 or in 1947. A transport 
plane with boundary layer control will 
appear at a somewhat later date. The 
transport is expected to make large re- 
ductions in operational costs per ton mile 
and per passenger mile. 

Boundary layer control will bring to 
the private pilot greater performance in 
speed and load-carrying capacity. The 
airplane incorporating it can be smaller 
and more compact. It will provide strong 
and positive lateral control under all con- 
ditions. It will be spin-proof. 

Pilots of such craft will be able to ap- 
proach landing areas at steep gliding an- 
gles and, if necessary, at speeds slow 
enough to fit the conditions of atmosphere 
and terrain. The utility and safety of the 
small airplane will be increased many 
times. END 
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Magazine, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


HE chaplain was a regular guy and he figured that if he was going to 
stay on the right side of his boys, he’d best take some flights with them. 
One day he piled into a Liberator cargo plane for the ride over the 











Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Dept. 436, 71 W. 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 

In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West. Toronto 1. Ont 

Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 64-page book 

—"FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 

Name 


Firm Name 


Business Address 
Position. 


Home Address........... 


“Hump” from India to China. About an hour out the plane iced up, lost an 
engine and all hands bailed out. The sky-padre landed near a small stream, 
and settled down to living out of his emergency kit and waiting for a most 
improbable rescue. 

Two days later he heard the putt-putting of a small plane and looked up 
to see a Cub flying overhead. The plane swooped down, flew over the camp- 
site, dropped a parcel and went on into the distance. 

The chaplain watched the package land in the middle of the stream, then 
scrambled after it. Before he realized his predicament he slipped on 
the rocks and went head over heels into the icy water. But, finally, he reached 
the box, grabbed it and scrambled back to the bank. In trembling anticipa- 
tion he broke the seal of the container. 

Inside was a small metal tube that contained a scribbled note. It read: 


“Chin up, old man.” sat 
—Lynn Smith 





N either side stretched the green Brazilian jungle making the idea oj a 
O forced landing most unpleasant as we flew those single-engined War- 
hawks down to Natal. The mother plane, a lumbering, stripped-down Libera- 
tor. was ambling along slowly and instead of leading the flight was usually 
trailing in the fighter’s prop-wash. 

Suddenly the bomber pilot’s voice rattled over, the air, filled with excite- 
99 


ment: “Just lost No. 2 engine... 


Casually a fighter pilot picked up his microphone and, with a tantalizing 
touch of sarcasm, replied: 
“Whatcha worrying about, bub? Way I count ya still got three engines 


left, ain’t you?” F ; ; 
It, —Hamilton Fredericks 
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RANGER OWNERS! 


For the best in service and overhauling, see 
your nearest Ranger distributor or dealer 


u 
* 


f« 


dl 


a 


The network of Ranger distributors and 
dealers extending from Alaska to Flor- 
ida, from California to New York and 
into Canada is stocked with genuine 
Ranger parts. 


Distributors’ and dealers’ qualifications 
are the highest. Their sound Ranger back- 
ground and experience assure your get- 
ting the best service and overhaul. 


Clip out the list at right. Keep it with your 
log book and you'll know where to get 
needed parts and fast, careful service. 





AVAILABLE NOW! 
REBUILT RANGER SIXES 
WITH A 
FACTORY GUARANTEE 
Write Today for Full Details 











* 





DISTRIBUTORS AND REPAIR STATIONS 


* Dixie Air, Inc. 
Van De Graaff Field 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


*Pacific Airmotive Corp. 
Merrill Field 
Anchorage, Alaska 


* Southwest Airways 
Phoenix, Arizona 


*Pacific Airmotive Corp. 
Lockheed Air Terminal 
Burbank, California 


*Oakland Municipal Airport 
Oakland, California 

*544 Seventh Street 
San Diego, California 

*6265 San Fernando Road 
Glendale, California 


*Standard Aero Engine 
Works, Ltd. 
Stevenson Airport 
Winnipeg, Canada 


*Laurentian Air Services, Ltd. 


Ottawa Airport 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


* Embry-Riddle Company 


Chapman Field 
Miami, Florida 


*Schneck Eng. Service & 
Supply 
Washington Park Airport 
Homewood, Illinois 
*Badgett Aviation Company 
Municipal Airport 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
*E. W. Wiggins Company 
Norwood, Massachusetts 
TVan’s Air Service 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 
*Pacific Airmotive Corp. 
1628 McGee Street 
Kansas City 8, Missouri 
*Brayton Flying Service 
Lambert Field 
St. Lovis, Missouri 
tJohnson Flying Service 
Missoula, Montana 
tWestern States Aviation 
Reno, Nevada 
*Buffalo Aeronautical Corp. 
Buffalo Airport 
Buffalo, New York 
TtEngine Air Service 
199 East 2nd Street 
Mineola, New York 


*United Aero Service 
Delta Air Base 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


tPiedmont Aviation Company 
Smith Reynolds Airport 
Winston-Salem, N. Carolina 


* Harrington Air Service 


Mansfield, Ohio 


*Sparton Aero Repair 
Tulsa Municipal Airport 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


*Southwest Airmotive Co. 
Love Field 
Dallas, Texas 
tPrecision Airmotive 
Municipal Airport 
Houston, Texas 
TtWichita Falls Air Transport 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
*Thompson Flying Service 
Salt Lake City Airport No. 1 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
*Pacific Airmotive 
Boeing Field 
Seattle, Washington 
* Distributors 
tRepair Stations 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


Division of Fairchild Engine and Airplane Corporation, Farmingdale, Long island 


| SAGE 
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She has the get-up...and the go! 


We mean ‘‘get-up"’ in more ways than one. Her looks—sleek, 
sturdy, sweeping lines of silver, whether you see her banking 


overhead or poised on her even-keeled tricycle landing-gear. 


Her ‘‘get-up”’ in take-off, too, that steep, sky-hungry climb that 
puts you up there long before the fences start to grow big. The 
way she's put together—the engineering and research from 
which her home-plant takes its name...Ercoupe's exclusive 
spin-proof achievement ...Ercoupe's simplified coordinated 
controls that make her so easy to handle 


And there's more than pride of ownership in Ercoupe’s all-metal 

construction. There's low maintenance cost and safe exposure 
when hangar-space can't be begged or borrowed. Underneath 

it, there's power-packed *'go'’—well over 100 miles an hour 

cruising, at a money-saving 22 miles to the gallon. Fly Ercoupe, 
feel the difference. Drop us a line... we'll be glad to arrange 
a free demonstration flight at the Ercoupe dealer-airport near- 
est your home. 


Engineering & Research Corporation, Riverdale, Maryland 


HAND-THROTTLE resuiaies your speed. When 
flying cross country you just lock it at the de- 


\\ CERTIFIED SPINPROOF BY sired speed and control the plane with one hend. 
jj THE U. S. CIVIL AERO- 
Y), NAUTICS ADMINISTRATION ONE WHEEL DOES THE REST! Pull it and 
Y, 


plane climbs, push it and Ercoupe descends. Steer 
it left or right like a car, in flight or on the ground 


NO FOOTWORK IN FLIGHT. Ercoupe out- 
laws rudder-pedals, saves you learning time and 
energy. No coordination of hands and feet needed. 

Is it any wonder Ercoupe flying is easy flying? 
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CONTINENTAL AIRCRAFT ENGINES 
NOW AVAILABLE WITH FUEL INJECTION 





(@ PREVENTS ICING 


icing. 


1/ IMPROVES ENGINE 
PERFORMANCE 
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¥ Here’s Why You'll Want 
FUEL INJECTION 


on Your Continental Engine 


Fuel injection eliminates the possi- 
bility of carburetor or manifold 


By providing correctly-equalized 
supply of fuel to all cylinders and 
at all airplane altitudes, fuel injec- 
tion gives a smooth, continuing flow 
of power. It makes for faster accel- 


\@ INCREASES SMOOTHNESS 


The injector forces through any 
water that may be present in the 
fuel system, as though it were gaso- 
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Standard low-pressure fuel injection systems, tested 
and proved in thousands of hours’ flight, are now 
available on all Continental A, C, and E series 
aircraft engines, and are recommended by reason e 
of safer flying and improved performance resulting 
from their use. The equipment is simple, light in 
weight, and has few moving parts. It supplies 
correctly-metered amounts of fuel to each cylinder, 
at correct pressure, through atomizing nozzles. The 
atomizing fuel spray jets are located at the intake 
ports, eliminating fuel vaporization at any point in 
the induction system where there is a possibility of 
ice formation. Complete vaporizing of fuel takes 
place at the combustion-heated intake ports, where 
moisture vapor that might be present cannot freeze. 







































FLYING IS SAFER, MORE CAREFREE 
WITH PERFECTED FUEL INJECTION... 


There is no guesswork —no human element — in the 
operation of the Continental fuel injection system. It 
is fully automatic. The mental hazard of when to apply 
heat to the carburetor manifold is done away with. 
The pilot is free to concentrate on normal operation 
of the plane. He realizes the full enjoyment of flying. 
Moreover, his flight is powered by a faster, more 
responsive engine. Fuel injection is available on all 
Continental A, C, and E series engines. 


Low-pressure fuel injection, per- 
fected through years of research 
in cooperation with the Ex-Cell-O 
Corporation, is a thoroughly 
tested and proved accessory to 
Continental Red Seal Aircraft 
engines. 





WRITE TODAY FOR DATA 


Continental has prepared a new brochure on Red Seal aircraft 

engines. This illustrated booklet describes in layman's language 

the features and applications of these engines. Write for e 
copy today. Address all communications to 
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Blind Landings for 


the Amateur? 


(Continued from page 32) 


strand temporary radio antenna installed 
at Riverdale, Md., was found to have in- 
sufficient range during the flight from 
Riverdale to Indianapolis, a new perma- 
nent antenna was installed at the Hoosier 
Parks Airpark after our arrival at In- 
dianapolis. I was accompanied on that 
flight and on the GCA flights by Julian 
Zenitz of the Ercowpe company. He also 
acted as check pilot during the GCA ap- 
proaches. 

Preliminary plans were made with J. H. 
Hilton and A. B. Johnson, the two CAA 
controllers who were to talk me down in 
the actual flights. Because they had had 
very little previous experience with so 
small and scantily-equipped an airplane, 
it was necessary to work out in advance a 
series of emergency problems with which 
the private pilot might suddenly find him- 
self faced. It was agreed, too, that the 
private pilot having a minimum radio re- 
ceiver would be wisest if he tuned to the 
nearest large radio-range station, then 
flew directly to that station. Once over 
the station—and assuming the nearby 
large airport would have a GCA unit in- 
stalled—the GCA personnel could take 
over. 

Assuming—as I was—that this particu- 
lar private pilot had no transmitter, he 
could tune his receiver to the GCA trans- 
mitting frequency, then proceed to fly a 
standard emergency pattern that would 
be seen quickly on the GCA unit’s radar 
scopes. I decided to fly a continual 
square of about one minute to a side. 
Hilton and Johnson would have to locate 
my Ercoupe amongst all the air traffic 
around Indianapolis, give me radio in- 
structions that would cause me to change 
my course in a way that would assure 
them they were tracking the right air- 
plane, then talk me right down to the 
runway. We agreed on five basic prob- 
lems: 

1. The GCA unit would have to locate 
me, then talk me in while I used the di- 
rectional gyro, sensitive altimeter, atti- 
tude gyro and air speed indicator. 

2. Same as above, except that the 
plane’s standard magnetic compass was to 
be used instead of the directional gyro, 
which was to be left caged. 

3. Same as No. 1, except that no spe- 
cial instruments could be used. It was 
assumed, however, that I could see the 
ground, but only enough to keep the 
plane level. 

4, Same as No. 1, except that I could 
not use the directional gyro and was not 
able to control accurately my rate of de- 
scent. The GCA controller was to use a 
step-down procedure, telling me to de- 
scend to lower levels as I got closer to 
the field. 

5. Same as No. 1, except that the GCA 
controller could use only his 30, 15- and 
744-mile-range PPI (plan position indica- 
tor) scopes, and not his precision short- 
range scope which he normally would use 
for the great accuracy necessary for the 
actual talk-down landing of an airplane. 
This is what a GCA controller would use 
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in case all his precision equipment failed 
during an actual approach. The results 
would be a good deal less accurate than 
usual, but the airplane could be talked in 
until the pilot could see the airport clear- 
ly enough (ceiling 300 feet, visibility one 
mile) to make his own landing. In this 
problem, meanwhile, I was to use all the 
instruments available to me. 

Each of the five problems was flown 
with the Ercoupe’s windshield and left- 
hand side window almost completely cov- 
ered with heavy wrapping paper. Zenitz, 


when riding as check pilot, could see out 











YEARS 4 


ROM the October, 1931, issue of 
this magazine 

A new world’s altitude record for 
lightplanes was set in a Heath Parasol, 
powered with a Poyer engine, by Mer- 
rill Lambert. He was up about. three 
hours and reached an altitude of over 
19,000 feet. Former record of 17,047 
feet was held by a French army officer. 
The Lambert flight was made without 
oxygen flasks. 

A two-place monoplane called the 
Falcon, was advertised for $995. And 
for an additional $150 the makers 
promised to include a steel hangar. A 
demountable wing that required “only 
five minutes to unlock and swing back” 
made requirements a simple 
matter 

Organization of the United States 
Amateur Air Pilots Association was 
announced to promote and codify pri- 
vate flying. 

Designed to carry 
luxurious comfort, the Sikorsky S-40 
amphibian was successfully tested at 
Long Island Sound. Powered with four 
Pratt & Whitney 575-h.p. engines, the 
plane attained a crusing speed of 110 
m.p.h. Wing span was 114 feet; weight, 
fully loaded, was 35,000 pounds. 

Vincent J. Burnelli, airplane design- 
er, announced completion of wind tun- 
nel tests on a new commercial air trans- 
port which was to carry 10 passengers 
and 1,000 pounds of mail at a cruising 
speed of 170 m.p.h. Top speed was to 
be “well over 200.” 

Double fuselages were featured in 
the new French transport, the Bleriot 
B-125. The plane’s two Hispanzo-Suiza, 
500-h.p. water-cooled engines were ar- 
ranged tandem fashion fore and aft of 
the pilot’s compartment which was lo- 
cated on the center wing section be- 
tween the twin fuselages. Passenger 
cabins were located in each fuselage 
nose. Cabins carried six seats. 

Both Germany and France were re- 
ported to be building stratospheric 
planes capable of flying 400 to 600 
m.p.h. at a 50,000-foot altitude. Though 
details were vague, the French strato- 
spheric plane was said to be a small, 
all-metal model with a torpedo-like fuse- 
lage, streamlined throughout and 
equipped with a supercharged motor. 


storage 


40 passengers in 











of a small corner of his windshield, the 
right side window and, by sitting on a 
high cushion, over the top of the left side 
window. 

The northeast runway—5,120 feet long 
and 100 feet wide—was used for all the 
problems. Most of the time the ap- 
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proaches (and two actual landings) were | 
made cross-wind, another point in favor 
of the Ercoupe’s tricycle gear. Hilton and 
Johnson pointed out that the Army pre. 
fers runways 300 feet wide for its GCA 
operations, to assure maximum accuracy 
for actual landings. 

Taking off for the first problem was an 
interesting experience. I tried it com. 
pletely blind, using only what instru- 
ments there were in the cockpit to help 
guide me. While Zenitz watched out of 
his peephole, I opened the throttle wide 
and held the tricycle gear on the runway, 
steering it like an auto. When the air- 
speed passed 60 I pulled back and climbed 
away at about 65 m.p.h. The control tower 7 
kept a close watch on us, as they did4 
throughout the tests, because of our 
blanked-out visibility. Tower operators’ 
relayed traffic instructions to us through 
the GCA controller. 

For the first problem we flew away 
from the field at low altitude, so as to stay 
below the sweep of the radar search an- 
tenna. Flying out to the southwest I 
then climbed steeply to 2,500 feet, a good 
altitude for the radar crew to pick us up. 
There was a great deal of local air traffic 
in the area: dozens of aircraft landing 
and taking off at Weir Cook Field, and 
heavy traffic at three other private air- 
ports well within GCA range. At approxi- 
mately 10 miles from the GCA unit I 
started to fly the square pattern. I com- 
pleted three sides of the first square with- 
out hearing anything in my headphones. 
Then, just as I made the fourth turn, Hil- 
ton’s voice came on the air: 

“Cherokee [the GCA station code 
name] to Ercoupe 238 [the plane’s license 
number was NC-99238]. Cherokee to 
Ercoupe 238. If you read me level off and 
steer a course of 235°.” 

I did. Because I could use the direc- 
tional gyro it was no problem to get to 
and hold that course. The air was quite 
rough and, in so light an airplane, it was 
all I could do to hold it steady long 
enough for the magnetic compass to calm 
down. Once set, the directional gyro 
moved only when the airplane itself 
moved; throughout the entire group of 
problems the magnetic compass oscillated 
so wildly it was useless insofar as GCA 
operations were concerned. 

Hilton’s voice again: “Cherokee to 
Ercoupe 238. Now turn left to a heading 
of 180°. I think I have you in sight. I 
want to make sure.” 

While Zenitz watched for other planes 
I turned to 180°, concentrating on the 
directional gyro, altimeter and airspeed. 

Hilton again: “I have you in sight now. 
Turn left to a heading of 030°. You should 
be flying at an altitude of 2,500 feet above 
the ground.” 

It was easy to hold that heading and 
altitude, even though I couldn’t see any- 
thing but the sky straight above, the in- 
struments, Zenitz beside me, and an occa- 
sional glimpse of sky out the window on 
Zenitz’s side. Then, after about two min- 
utes, Hilton’s voice called: 

“Cherokee to Ercoupe 238. Turn right 
to a heading of 045°. That’s it. Now hold 
it. You are almost lined up with the run- 
way and are seven miles from the field. 
Now turn left to a heading of 035°.” 

Nothing hard about this. You just have 
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Wherever you fly... 
| Franklin Service is available 











AIRCOOLED MOTORS, INC. 
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If your plane boasts “Power by Franklin,” it’s not 
going to need much engine service, for Franklin engines 
are outstandingly reliable and trouble-free. Even so, it’s 
reassuring to know that wherever you may fly, there 
will always be a Franklin service station nearby, ready 
to care for your engine quickly, economically and ex- 
pertly. 

Franklinservice stations, strategically located through- 
out America, have the parts and equipment necessary 
for emergency overhaul or parts replacement. Franklin 
engines have been designed with service needs in mind. 
Standardization provides interchangeability of parts 
and critical points can be reached easily. 

When factory overhaul becomes necessary you can 
bank on Franklin’s modern facilities and 46 years of air- 
cooled engine experience to give you a craftsman-like 
job. 

Good engine service is one more reason for choosing 


‘Power by Franklin”! 
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to be able to hold your altitude, keep little forward pressure on the wheel fixed 
your plane on an even keel, and read the __ that. 

numbers on your compass. And just in “You’re now a mile and a half from the 
case those numbers confuse you, he even’ end of the runway. Glide path is good. 
tells you what direction to turn. You now are passing over the approach 

Hilton started a constant stream of di- lights. You’re a little low on the glide 
rections now: “Cherokee to Ercoupe 238. path. Pull up a little. That’s it. Glide 
Start descending at a rate of 400 feet per path is good. You are 50 feet above the 
minute. Turn right to a heading of 040°. runway and a little to the left. Take over 
Now left to 037°.” and land visually.” 

The rate of descent had had me wor- This was it. You couldn’t help being 
ried. But we'd doped that out at the tense at this point. He’d told you how 
Ercoupe plant before we left. Just set close to the ground you were. You 
the throttle at 1,500 r.p.m. and hold the couldn’t see a thing but that wrapping 
airspeed at 70 m.p.h. We tried it several paper and the instruments. Zenitz was 
times and it gave us exactly 400 f.p.m craning his neck, popeyed. He was nerv- 
each time. Hilton now was changing the ous too, but apparently everything ahead 
heading every few seconds, which meant looked okay to him because he just sat 
he was having me “bracket” the runway there and fidgeted. Then, when Hilton 
so that I’d end up headed straight down _ told me to take over and land it myself, 
the middle. I slapped my side window down, stuck 

“Your glide path is good,” Hilton’s calm my head out the side and there was that 
voice was keeping us posted now, “Now long runway. It was a simple matter to 
you're a little above the glide path.” A touch the wheels, then give her the gun 
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Whether you fly a TRANSPORT 
oa CUB 


You Heed VUE 
MANUAL 


POCKET MANUAL e « « Page size 
312” x 6”. Radio Procedure and Ap- 
proach Charts and detailed scale draw- 
ings of every radio equipped airport in 


U.S. and Canada. 


COMPLETE facts, quick reference. Step 
down approach altitudes... Graphic 
presentation of letdown procedure... 
Missed approach procedure... Ceiling 
and visibility minimums... Obstruc- 
tions... Natural and cultural features 
. Range and communications fre- 
quencies... All other essential data. 


STANDARD MANUAL .. .Pace siz 
REGULAR REVISION SERVICE 5172” x 812”. Contains all font Pees 


keeps every Airway Manual strictly up-to- PLUS Plan View, Mileage, and Terrain 
date. Coverage available for any section Profile Charts of 54,000 miles of air- 
or combination of sections throughout U.S . . Meacel 
and Canada. JEPPESEN AND COMPANY, ways...General Radio and Direction 
355 Colo, Nati. Bank Bidg., Denver 2, Colo Finding Facilities... Meteorology Data 


.-. Airports without Range Facilities. 

















JEPPESEN & COMPANY, Denver, Colorado 


Without obligation send me complete information 
including prices. 
Pocket Manual ( ) Standard Manual ( ) 


Bulletin F-10P Bulletin F-10 
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Address___ 
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and take her off for the second problem, 
There it was. My first blind approach 
and landing. No elaborate, expensive 
equipment necessary, just a few fairly 
reasonable instruments and a cheap radio 
—and in a small private airplane. No 
complex, intricate techniques. Just do 
what the man tells you. That’s the hard- 
est thing of all, trusting that man on the 
ground. That’s why a lot of the old-time 
pilots want no part of such a system. 
“Nobody’s gonna tell me, etc... .” 

Problem Two eliminated the directional 
gyro. Otherwise everything the same, 
But the magnetic compass was useless, 
The rough air bounced it round and 
round. Hilton gave me headings to fly 
but it did no good. He finally realized I 
couldn’t fly the magnetic compass accu- 
rately so he stopped giving me actual 
headings. Just “turn left until I tell you 
to stop. Now a little to the right. Start 
letting down. A little left. More. Now 
straighten out.” Then I was a few feet 
over the runway again. This time I just 
stayed under the hood, letting the ship 
settle slowly. Zenitz took over just as the 
wheels touched and we rolled to a stop. 

For Problem Three, I was permitted to 
see out. The windshield was covered, 
however, so I flew looking out the left 
side. I went back to the range station 
and started the pattern again. Within sec- 
onds they had me. This time it was John- 
son’s voice. Being able to see, and just 
watching altimeter and airspeed, this 
problem proved the easiest. I just looked 
at the scenery below while Johnson di- 
rected me left, then right, then around, 
then down the glide path. Sitting there 
watching the runway miles ahead, while 
he lined me up just as though he’d been 
flying, was a peculiar feeling. Once again 
we were down to 50 feet, the runway 
lights were flicking by each wing, then I 
pulled up for Problem Four. 

It was almost as easy as the last. I was 
back “on instruments” again, but did not 
have to set that rate of descent for the 
approach. Hilton simply told me what 
altitude to descend to each time I ap- 
proached a mile or two nearer the field. 

For Problem Five I flew back out to 
the range station, climbing. A few min- 
utes away from the field Hilton suddenly 
called: “There’s an airplane overtaking 
you from the right and about a mile and a 
half behind you. Keep an eye on him.” 

I was back flying those instruments 
again so Zenitz did all the neck-craning 
Sure enough, climbing up right toward us 
was a twin-engined Cessna. In a few sec- 
onds Hilton called to say that the airplane 
should be right off our right wing. It was, 
within a few feet. A few minutes later 
he steered me away from one of those 
private airports where there was a lot of 
local traffic. 

This last problem made it tougher for 
the boys on the ground. They had to get 
me down with only their long-range 
scopes. Best they were shooting for was 
to get me down on the field safely, but 
not precisely lined up down the middle 
of the runway. Within a few minutes 
Hilton had talked me down into landing 
position safely within the field limits and 
just a few feet to the left of the concrete 
runvray. Had it been a 300-foot runway I 
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born of battle 


...the Curtiss BT2C carrier based torpedo-bomber 


bombers for the Navy, this new plane combines high per- 
formance with extreme flexibility of usage for combat service. 

A Wright Cyclone R3350 engine with two-speed super- 
charger supplies more than 2500 horsepower and the plane 
carries either a torpedo or a variety of heavy bombs or large 
aerial rockets. Fully loaded it weighs over 18,000 pounds, 
has a range of nearly 1500 miles and a speed fifty miles 
greater than planes of similar type which saw war service. 


Curtiss-Wright has drawn on the battle experience of its 
many fighting aircraft in designing this new and powerful 
torpedo-bomber. 

Now being flown by U. S. Navy pilots in an extensive test 
program, airplanes of the XBT2C-1 type incorporate major 
improvements on the best features of wartime carrier-based 
aircraft. Designed and built at the Curtiss-Wright Columbus, 
Ohio, plant which turned out more than 5,000 Helldiver dive 
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Developing Flight to 
Meet the Future. 










































WITH THE PORTABLE RECEIVER 
THAT WEIGHS ONLY4 POUNDS 
COMPLETE WITH BATTERIES 











Size 6x4x3 @ 4 tubes @ Shielded antenna 
and housing @ Designed for typical aircraft 
antenna @ Sensitivity 7 microvolts—range 
100 miles @ Standard superheterodyne cir- 
cuit—improved sensitivity and selectivity @ 
Station log for beams, frequencies, call let- 
ters @ The perfect standby set @ The ideal 
emergency receiver @ Take it home for 
weather information, etc. 


See your nearest Motorola Distributor or write 


GALVIN 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
4545 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51 
MAKERS OF THE MOTOROLA ‘'AVIGATOR'’ 2-WAY AIRCRAFT RADIO 
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would have landed on concrete anyway. 
As it was, I was lined up to land on the 


| grass—which is where most of the light- 


plane traffic on the field had been land- 
ing and taking off all day. 

It takes very little imagination to vis- 
ualize the value of GCA to private flying. 
I could well have been caught on top of 
a solid overcast during a cross-country 
flight; better pilots than I have had it 
happen. Or my destination might sud- 
denly be fogged in, catching me without 
enough fuel to fly to an alternate. Or I 
might have been caught out after dark. 


| Experienced pilots could recite dozens of 
| other such emergencies. 


Yet every one 
of these instances could easily be han- 
dled by GCA with no trouble whatever. 
Any private pilot could go through the 
entire procedure, as I did, with no ad- 
vance training. And the system works 
the same for a Cub or Constellation. 

As soon as the Army and Navy have 
set up a substantial number of “havens 
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of safety,” the private pilot can feel quite 
comfortable about using them if his small 
airplane has the following non-standard 
equipment: sensitive altimeter, artificial 
horizon, directional gyro, and radio (pref- 
erably a permanently-installed transmit- 
ter-receiver). 

There was a touch of irony to my 
whole Indianapolis experience. The only 
airline seat I could get back to Chicago 
was on an Eastern Air Lines plane leav- 
ing the airport at seven ‘in the morning. 
Which meant getting up at 5:30. At the 
airport we found a heavy fog. The air- 
liner arrived from Louisville, circled 
once, then went on to Chicago without 
landing. That afternoon I was on a train 
after having been stranded by an instru- 
ment-loaded airliner that passed over 
Indianapolis because of reduced visibil- 
ity. And just the day before I had made 
five complete flights down onto the same 
airport with nothing but a few simple in- 
struments and a cheap radio! END 





| Learned About... 


(Continued from page 54) 


spin, because we were turning to the 
right. Nothing happened. I glanced at the 
altimeter. . . . 4,000 feet! That was too 
darned low! I picked up the mike, ordered 
the boy to bail out. 

The student tore off his cap and head- 
set, opened the canopy and started to rise. 
He turned red, the veins stood out on his 
neck with the effort, but he couldn’t get 
out of his seat. In his excitement, he had 
forgotten to unbuckle his safety belt! 
Frantically I pounded on the canopy, but 
to no avail. With a groan, I settled back 
in my seat, fastened my safety belt. I 
couldn’t let the kid go down alone! Duck- 
ing my head under the edge of the cock- 
pit so I couldn’t see the ground, I tried 
my last trick. With both hands I pushed 
the stick to the panel, put in full opposite 
rudder, and prayed. Slowly the needle of 
the turn and bank indicator came back 
to center, so I snapped the rudder to neu- 
tral, cautiously raised my head. The first 
thing I noticed was the sage brush whiz- 
zing by like telephone poles past a speed- 
ing train window. Our plane was on its 
back, at about 100 feet! I gasped, held 


“But Spike, ya just gotta learn to ride the range without yer horse!" 


forward pressure on the stick to keep the 
nose up, then gingerly easing the stick 
over to the side, half-rolled back to an 
upright position. The sweat was dripping 
off my brow, and my damp shirt sticking 
to my body. That one had been close! 

As I climbed back to traffic altitude and 
headed for the field, the kid turned 
around to give me a sickly grin, his face 
as white as a sheet. I wondered if I 
looked that scared. I certainly felt it. 

Safe on the ground, I sat in the cockpit 
momentarily, hoping my knees would 
quit shaking. The kid crawled out, mum- 
bled. “It was my fault, sir. I forgot to 
open my safety belt.” I nodded. “Mis- 
takes will happen. We'll get another 
plane and try it again.”’ He shook his head. 
“Not me, sir. I’m through flying . . . for- 
ever.” He meant it. 

A quick check-up of the controls re- 
vealed the rudder cables were far too 
loose, making the rudders only about 
three-quarters effective. Now whenever I 
think of this incident, I can’t help but re- 
member what my old Regular Army in- 
structor told me just before I was gradu- 
ated: “Remember, Mister, 90 per cent of 
airplane accidents start before you leave 
the ground.” I finally learned about fly- 
ing from that. END 
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get these advantages 


" Pleviglas 


® Light weight, easy fabrication and installation 

© Permanent, crystal-clear transparency 
Exceptional sturdiness and strength 

© Resistance to shattering and weathering 
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INSTALLATION IN YOUR OWN PLANE IS EASY —Window and 
windshield replacement is easy with PLEXIGLAS. You can quickly 
install new enclosures of PLEXIGLAS that give protection and 
unobstructed vision. : 
FREE BOOKLET for Mechanics Then you'll have the same advantages which prompt leading 
i plane manufacturers to specify PLEXIGLAS—advantages which 
PLExIcLAsS Methods of Installa- caused PLEXIGLAS to be used on every type of Army and 
tion” shows you how to mount Navy plane. 
PLEXIGLAS correctly, includes valu- You'll find PLEXIGLAS requires little maintenance and offers 


able do’s and dont’s. Write for a : 3 . 
copy today. many benefits. Write us for complete information. 


Only Rohm & Haas makes f Yevielas Acrylic Plastic Sheets and Molding Powders 
PLEXIGLAS is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





ROHM & HAAS COMPANY ([® 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, I 





Manufacturers of Chemicals including Plastics. . . Synthetic Insecticides uy as Enzymes Chemicals tor the Leather, Textile, Enamelware, Rubber and other Industries 




















\RANGERZ 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


RADIO 


Gives You 
\ LIGHTER WEIGHT 


\ SMALLER SIZE 
PANEL MOUNTING 


VN in 3 instrument hole 


FIXED ANTENNA with 


e 
\ trailing wire performance 


Y OR 12-VOLT 
-watt output 


DRY BATTER 
\, MODELS; 2 or 15 


ATE DELIVERIES from 


y dealers 


IMMEDI 


\\ leading aircraft and accessor 


RANG me aircraft radio 
owners—everywhere—are enthusiastic 

high in their praise of these tr 
mitters and receivers. Now a 
Icading dealers throughout the nat 
and you will agree that RANGER rac 
bese buy for you. 


FREE PILOT AIDS—get yours 


dios are the 





many examples on proper radio usages 
copies from RANGER dealers or » 


ELECTRONIC SPECIALTY 0. 


3454 GLENDALE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


Manufacturers of 


XRANGERF 


U.S PAT. OFF 


RADIO EQUIPMENT 
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(Continued from page 42) 


may be different. The engines used for 
the new attempt may have axial flow 
compressors instead of the centrifugal 
flow compressors used in the Rolls-Royce 
Derwent turbojets. Axial flow units 
would enable the engine nacelles to be 
slimmer and so to cause less drag. Re- 
gardless of changes, there are many here 
who think it unlikely that the Meteor can 
be persuaded to go any nearer to the 
speed of sound at sea level than some- 
where in the vicinity of 630 or 640 m.p.h. 


Fedden Flat Engine 

Sir Roy Fedden, who was responsible 
for the design of the Bristol sleeve-valve 
radial engines, left the Bristol Company 
some time ago to form his own company. 
Now its program has come out. It in- 
cludes a 135-h.p. flat six, air-cooled, 
sleeve-valve engine for use in personal 
aircraft. It measures 31.14 inches wide by 
35.6 inches long by 13 inches high, has a 
compression ratio of eight to one and uses 
gasoline injection. 

Another new Fedden engine is a prop- 
jet unit rated at 1,350 h.p. 


Who Did It First? 

The old question of who did it first 
came up again when the Weir-9 heli- 
copter gave its first public demonstration 
at the Southampton air pageant on June 
22. This aircraft, built and designed by 


October, 1944 
the Autogiro Company, has jet torque 
control. A jet, squirting sideways at the 
tail, does what the torque rotor does in a 
Sikorsky. 

The Weir-9 was claimed to be the first 
helicopter in the world with this form of 
control. Then it was said that the Ger. 
man Doblhoff had priority. This aircraft 
is jet driven; that ‘is to say the lifting 
rotor is jet driven. Too little is yet known 
here of the Doblhoff to decide the issue 
but it has certainly flown successfully, 


Air Horse 

The Autogiro Company is now, building 
a strange form of helicopter which they 
call the “Air Horse.” It has three lifting 
rotors and is designed to lift between 
three and four tons. Its primary duty 
would be pest control in agricultural 
areas. 

A demonstration of pest control by heli- 
copter was given at Cambridge with a 
Sikorsky. One of the new insecticides 
was sprayed from the aircraft. 


Appointments 

Sir Frederick Handley Page has been 
elected president of the Royal Aeronau- 
tical Society. W. R. Verdon Smith (of the 
Bristol Company) has been elected presi- 
dent of the Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors for 1946-47. Vice-president 
is Robert Blackburn. 

Sir Archibald Rowlands has been ap- 
pointed permanent secretary to the Min- 
istry of Supply—through which all orders 
for aircraft in Britain must go. END 








PINT-SIZED 


NE of the smallest sailplanes ever 

built is under construction by Ray 
Parker of San Diego, Calif., who 
hopes to break the 465-mile long-dis- 
tance record for this type of craft. 
The craft will weigh 704 pounds, is 
19 ft. 3 in. long and has a 34-foot 
wing span. With an §8 square foot 
wing area, plus 30.5 feet in ailerons 
and flaps, wing loading will be high. 





SAILPLANE 


Parker designed his plane for 
cruising at least 55 m.p.h., however, 
and intends to make his record try 
in the Mojave desert, where he has 
observed that air currents start to 
rise as early as 8 a. m. and continue 
for 12 hours. The prevailing wind is 
35 m.p.h. due east. Parker’s craft 
will have standard instruments and 
an oxygen system. 
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CULVER MODEL ‘‘V'’, GOING PLACES, FAST 
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Gentlemen: r 

I'd like to sit in front of this Instrument Panel. Who is my nearest Culver Dealer? ] 

(1 am, am not a pilot.) ; 

{ 

NAME i 

: I 

I 

: ADDRESS 1 
SE RRB culver AIRCRAFT CORP., Dept F WICHITA 1, KANSAS : 
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ANY PRIVATE PLANE IS A BETTER 
PLANE WHEN IT’s POWERED BY 


“LYCOMING” 


Lycoming Model 0-145-B-2 
Normal Rated 65 B.H.P. 


Lycoming Model 0-235-C 
Normal Rated 100 B.H.P. 


Lycoming Model 0-290-A 
Normal Rated 125 B.H. P. 


Lycoming Model 0-435-A 
Normal Rated 190 B.H.P. 


LYCOMING 


AIRCRAFT 
ete ENGINES 


PRODUCT 
Lycoming Division, Dept. D-6, The Aviation Corporation, Williamsport, Pa. 





So You Don’t Like My Airport! 


(Continued from page 35) 


Since then, I have placed a 16-cylinder limousine in service 
as an accommodation for the many transients who hit Alamo, 
The $1 charge does not pay the cost of operation or insurance 
and is below taxi rates. Yet many pilots think the service 
should be free. 

I'd certainly be happy if one person would say: “Thanks for 
the comfort, time-saving and economy.” 

Today’s pilot has to realize that he isn’t king of the skies any 
more. He isn’t a rare, unusual and super sort of man. So 
many people are flying that the daredevil aviator hasn’t stars 
in his eyes and, furthermore, sometimes he lacks the instincts 
of a gentleman. 

Here, where we knock ourselves out trying to give service, 
the other day a pair of pilots climbed into their airplane and 
calmly watched us twist their propeller—a mechanic and I. We 
cranked for half an hour. The little four-cylindered engine 
wouldn’t come to life. We were neglecting other duties to wear 
ourselves out. 

Finally we investigated. The pilot hadn’t turned on his gas. 

Sorry? Not a bit. It was a very funny joke—to him. Laugh- 
ing, he flipped the valve on. The engine fired immediately and 
he taxied away without a word of gratitude, without an 
apology. He was still laughing. I wasn’t. An hour had gone 
by the board due to thoughtlessness and carelessness—figuring 
the time of my mechanic and me. 

There is another angle to this beating the operator has been 
taking which I don’t like. I came out here to a mesquite and 
sagebrush-covered 640-acre hunk of desert, kicked the side- 
winders and scorpions off it, graded it, built hangars and 
offices, installed an electric system and put in water, met in- 
coming pilots with a waving of arms so that they'd park prop- 
erly, had a ready gas tank, offered everything from hotel 
reservations and food to weather reports and long distance tel- 
ephone service. 

I just about broke my back, but I didn’t mind—I love fiyi 
and I believe in it. Added to my own sweat is an additional 
$50,000, raised between landings and take-offs. 

Considering this it doesn’t seem right that an operator should 
face continual complaints about landing fees, although we 
charge none at Alamo. I hope that it never will be necessary. 
The automobile drver who may have from $500 to $2,000 in- 
vested in an automobile thinks nothing of paying from 10 cents 
to a dollar to park. Yet if he should become the owner of a 
$15,000 airplane he would raise holy ned because somebody 
wanted to collect a small fee for parking and guarding his 
magnificent contraption. What about the investment in the 
runways on which he landed? Have you ever tried to push a 
ton-and-a-half airplane around in a high wind? 

The answer, you say, is: “He buys gas, doesn’t he?” 

Sure. The motorist buys gas at the parking lot, toc. 
operator of a lightplane buys an average of five gallons, 
he buys at all. I guarantee that an operator with $50,000 tied 
up in his field is not going to retire to clover as the result of 
gasoline sales in five-gallon installments. 

The actions of some pilots are hard to understand. For 
instance, there is one pilot who flies into my field constantly. 
I don’t even know his name. He lands “way out yonder” and 
parks some 500 yards from my operations office. He doesn’t 
drop in to say hello and how have I been? He gets into-a car 
and drives away. 

I can take that. But the other day, during a wind, his air- 
plane whipped around and missed by inches a fine, new air- 
craft belonging to a regular patron. It was a miracle that both 
planes weren't damaged. I would have felt liable for damages 
to the man. who was legitimately parked. I investigated and 
found out that in spite of the wind my uninvited guest had 
not even set his parking brakes. 

Dusting? Pilots never realize that they have little things 
up in front which go around and stir up air.’ This air, in turn, 
picks up dust which goes into the darndest crannies and nooks, 
people’s eyes and clothing, under engine covers, through win- 
dows and doors. The very charming woman who operates our 
restaurant at Alamo claims she has housemaid’s elbow from 
lowering windows to keep the customers’ ,steaks from having 
a dust dressing. These unobserving characters use their wind- 
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You know you're 


in the groove 


with GR) 


ARC equipment is there when 
you need it, providing clear, re- 
liable reception of airways range 
signals even under the most ad- 
verse weather conditions. No 
danger here of reversal of A 
and N signals — you know where 
you are when ARC pulls that 
beam, loud and strong, right into 
your headset. 


Consisting of an LF Range Re- 
ceiver covering frequencies from 
190-550 KC, and a VHF Transmit- 
ter, the ARC Type 11 Aircraft 
Communication System permits 
full use of existing airways radio 
facilities to the private pilot. 


FLYING 


— Reliability of re- 
ception is assured by special 
ARC noise-limiting circuitry, 
which reduces engine and at- 
mospheric interference to a 
minimum, 

—The longer 
range and freedom from static 
inherent in VHF transmission 
gives the pilot added confidence 
in his ability to get through to 
the tower when weather is bad. 


When selecting the radio equip- 
ment for executive transport or 
personal airplane, insist on the 
best. It will pay on the long run. 
Specify ARC and be sure. 


' 






Reliable Reception of Range Signals 
With ARC Noise-Limiting Circuitry 





ARO The New Radio For Executive 
Transport or Private Airplane 


PROVED PERFORMANCE — The 
basic design and construction of 
the Type 11 Communication Sys- 
tem is based on combat-tested 
ARC military equipment. 


EXPERT INSTALLATION —To insure 
satisfactory performance, ARC- 
approved installation engineers 
supervise installation work and 
final tests. 


UPKEEP ECONOMY — The high 
quality of workmanship, efficient 
design and rugged construction 
of the ARC reduce maintenance 
costs to a minimum. 


Now Being Delivered. Price 
$368.00 Complete FOB Boonton 


AIRCRAFT RADIO CORPORATION 





BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 
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mills to hurl sections of earth into her 
coffee urns and onto her butter pats with 
no thought of courtesy. 

The so-called “private” pilot is 
what his name implies, as often as not. It 
is his private airplane on his private air- 
port, and he flies through his private air. 
Someone, and I hope I’m the guy, should 
tell him that an airport is as public a 
place as a hotel lobby or a garage, and 


just 


that other people have just as many 
rights as he has. 
Dusting falls under the above para- 


graph—and so do patterns. 

A pattern, being a sort of public thing, 
like a highway, should be flown carefully 
even if, apparently, no other aircraft is 
within 50 miles. Why? Because even the 


FLYING 

most careful pilot hasn’t 100 per cent visi- 
bility. Cutting the pattern, he’s going to 
miss seeing that other airplane which is 
flying the pattern and aviation will get 
another damaged optic. Here at Alamo, 
the two-story cafe and sky room fascinate 
some pilots and they try to pat the roof 
affectionately with their wheels from time 
to time. Some day somebody is going to 
drop in unexpectedly. 

Another heedless thing which some pi- 
lots do is to ignore weather reports. Any 
conscientious operator gets old before his 
time worrying about this chap. We are 
always more than willing to dash to the 
telephone and get the latest weather at 
destination for any visitor. We do so con- 
stantly, and often announce that the ceil- 





ompare the Complolents 
OF THE FUNK B 


It’s the ship that has everything . . 


. all the extras for busi- 


ness or pleasure flying. Compare it, too, with any ship in 
the light plane field for safety and performance. It’s the best 


buy for your all-round flying. 


» Spin and Stall Resistant, 
Retains Manueverability 

e@ New Type 8-inch Steerable Tail- 
Wheel (Exclusive with Funk) 

e Landing Lights, Dome Lights, 
Radio, Ample Luggage Space 

e@ Hydraulic Landing Gear for 
Smoother Landings 

e Continental 85 HP Motor with 
Starter and Generator 

@ Unusually Quiet Cabin, due to 
Mufflers and Soundproofing 

@ 1-Piece Plexiglass Windshield 
for Better Visibility 


yet 


Instrument Panel 
Instru- 


e@ Illuminated 
with Space for Extra 
ments 


@ Four Extra Coats of Finish for 
Longer Life, Higher Lustre 


@ More Economical on Gas than 
the Average Car 

@e Cruising Speed 100 MPH. 
Landing Speed 37 MPH. 


@ Only 400 feet required for 
take-off 

@ Rate of Climb 800 feet per 
minute 


Write For Cotclog—Dept. F-122 





COFFEYVILLE, 


KANSAS 
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ing is 50 feet and visibility the length of 
a blind man’s cane. Too often the in- 
trepid pilot turns and says: “We’ve hit 
worse than that, ain’t we, Joe?” If all 
the sweat boys like that have caused this 
operator to pour out were gathered to- 
gether, the Martin Mars would have 
plenty of room to land in it. 

Rentals to careless pilots are another 
headache. There is a type of mind which 
says: “So I rented the crate for an hour, 
didn’t I?” 

Responsibility presumably ends there. 
The pilot proceeds to a far off corner of 
the sky and wrings out a craft which 
wasn’t built for wringing, perhaps weak- 
ening its primary structure. Or, perhaps, 
he notices that something isn’t “working 
just right.” Does he report this to the op- 
erator? To heck with it. So the next lad 
who rents the job has a forced landing or 
some other kind of failure. Here we find 
not only lack of consideration for the op- 
erator but an attitude which endangers 
the fellow-pilot. 

Another item which falls under 
thoughtlessness is the too-common zoom 
on take-off, especially to delight friends 
who have come out to speed the daring 
flying-machine operator on his dizzy way. 
He’s having a wonderful time. 

The operator isn’t. Period. A crack-up 
means a loss of patronage and the old 
fear of flying is back in the public mind. 

Sure, we go all out for the pilots. We 
know that we have to. Common sense 
tells us that if we don’t give service we’re 
going to lose the gains we’ve made. So 
we have runways which are 3,000, 4,000 
and 5,000 feet long, 400 feet wide. Soon, 
one Pardon us for not 
doing it before but we’re short on dough 
what with all the other expenses, from 
pilots’ lounge to drinking fountains, from 
water pipes to showers, lavatories and 
telephones. 

You ought to see the telephone bills Joe 
Birdman runs up giving his ETA to the 
little woman at the other end of the flight, 
making dates with the local girls, calling 
about weather and for other purposes. 
Too many times he forgets to pay. 

In the meantime, Joe beefs because 
some airports don’t have telephones. 

It’s amazing how many people can own 
$3,000 airplanes and still can’t pay for 
gasoline, storage and repairs. It is also 
amazing to find out how many of these 
will take off unannounced one fine day, 
leaving a large bill, and go to some other 
airport to do the same thing. 

This is why many operators today ask 
for cash on the line. 

One such pilot, who had left us under 
such circumstances, later blew a spark 
plug while fl over our field. He 
landed for repairs. My men made them. I 
presented him with his total bill and he 
blew up. 

“What are you trying to do, break me 
he stormed. Yet he had owed me that 
money for over a year. 

The oldtimers are all right. They’ve 
been on both sides of the fence and they 
know what the operator is up against. 
They are considerate of other pilots. They 
wince when they recall how they landed 
on cow pastures, hitch-hiked into town, 
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(Continued on page 82) 
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The Sperry Attitude Gyro gives the personal plane operator 
a quick visual picture of his attitude at all times, at ANY 
flight angle. The air driven Sperry Attitude Gyro is an 
important new primary instrument for the personal plane 
operator. It makes flying safer and easier at night, in clouds 
or under the hood because it gives continuous, unmistakable 
attitude indication regardless of the position of the plane in 
relation to the ground. . . regardless of visibility or extreme 
turbulence. Because the Sperry Attitude Gyro enables the 
operator to visualize attitude at a single glance, recovery 
from banking, gliding, diving —any awkward or hazardous 


flight position—can be swiftly, accurately accomplished. 
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Cue move a Vile 








THE SPERRY ATTITUDE GYRO FEATURES 


is 


no caging device or other adjustment required. 









FREEDOM FROM CAGING. No flight limitation, therefore FREEDOM FROM TUMBLING. Insured by special gimbal 
mounting, providing continuous attitude indications. 





FREEDOM FROM MISINTERPRETATION. Highly visible FREEDOM FROM FATIGUE. Attitude visualized at a glance 
markings on stabilized sphere are dependable safeguards. makes for strainless flight control. 


TAGES 
pITIONAL ADVAN ren 
— 5, Patter Indica * 
sail Size 5. Pa — 
aor , ht 6 Simple Com os 
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yore Ae 8 Available [mmediat 
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Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, NEW YORK «+ DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
LOS ANGELES + SAW FRANCISCO + SEATTLE + NEW ORLEANS + CLEVELAND + HONOLULU 
Aircraft: Gyropilots + Gyrosyn Compasses «+ Attitude Gyros + Directional Gyros + Gyro-Horizons « Detonation 
Indicators « Automatic Radio Direction Finders » Instrument Landing Systems + Traffic Control Systems + Marine: Gyro- 
Compasses « Gyro-Pilots « Gyro-Magnetic Compasses * Incandescent Searchlights « Steering Systems « Radar + Loran 


industrial: Railroad Radio « Microwave Relays « Microline Test Equipment + Klystron Tubes « Strobodyne « Knockometer 
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A FAR-SIGHTED MOVE” 


W. Laurence LePage 


President, Platt-LePage 
Aircraft Company 


AOPA Member No. 22 


Membership in AOPA, a non-profit organization, 
is open to all non-scheduled pilots and aircraft 
owners. If you have soloed use the application 
coupon on this page. Dues are only $5.00 annually. 


Valuable AOPA Services FREE to Members 


“The organization of the AOPA was a far- 


The Washington staff of AOPA will help you in personal flying 
problems, licenses, regulations, legal tangles, plane sales and 
purchases, documents, employment. Also national AOPA-Hertz 
Drive-Ur-Self courtesy card with special rates; AOPA Wash- 
ington Newsletter; each month the special AOPA edition of 
FLYING Magazine; TWA-AOPA courtesy card assuring service 
and maintenance facilities at most TWA airports; money-saving 
aviation insurance service; distinctive AOPA pilot's wings, em- 
blems for your plane and car, and membership card. Above 
all else, AOPA continuously protects and fights for’ your flying 


interests in government and other circles. 


"AO PA’ 


AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 


sighted move and I have always felt privileged to 
have been included among its original members. 


“Now, with private ownership of aircraft and 
private flying launching into tremendous expan- 
sion throughout the land, the AOPA finds itself 
a strong and healthy organization, ready to carry 
on efficiently the responsibilities which it as- 
sumed and which it has so wholeheartedly 
undertaken. 


“Ours is not just another aviation organization, 
but is a group whose purposes and activities are 
essential to the orderly unfoldment of personal 
flying. 7 

“Congratulations to the AOPA on its past 


he 


activities and on its future potentialities! 





AIRCRAFT OWNERS AND PILOTS ASSOCIATION 
National Headquarters, Dept. F-1046 

Room 802, 1319 F Street NW, 

Washington 4, D. C. 


| first soloed an airplane at... 

1 own aircraft NC 

| hereby apply for membership in AOPA. 
Enclosed find check or money order for $5.00. 


Ns +cabccscdbusecedsabnsssnisaiintsdaanewebebarebndbeecenine 
Please Print 
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Pacific Airmotive Corporation’s red, cream and blue sign is 
more and more evident on more and more airports. It desig- 
nates a company which, since 1928 has set the pace in aviation 
maintenance and supply, has met the challenge of aircraft and 
engine manufacturers for service, has met the demands of 


private and commercial owners. 


HOW THE FLYER PROFITS 
Today, PAC’s fast-expanding dealer plan means more and more 


authorized service and repair bases, equipped and manned to 
put the private and commercial plane in tiptop condition and 
keep it there. For, behind every Pacific Airmotive dealer and 
major base is aviation’s oldest and largest service company, 
that now represents more than 300 leading parts and supplies. 
For aviation’s finest service and most complete line of supplies, 


always taxi to the hangar displaying the PAC sign. 


A GOOD SIGN FOR FLYERS 





PACIS(C AIRMOVIVE DEALER 
JOuUN WRIGHT FLYING SERV! 
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PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE costocacin 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 6265 San Fernando Road, Glendale 1, Calif 


AND ITS AUTHORIZED SALES AND SERVICE DEALERS 








ADEL HYDRAULIC PRODUCTS 
FOR LIGHT PLANES mean... 


SAVINGS AND EXTRA 
DEPENDABILITY! 


ADEL has a war-time record of development and 
manufacture of hundreds of thousands of efficient, 


dependable aircraft controls and parts. 


ADEL Dual Power Package shown above combines 
in one compact unit eleven hydraulic system ele- 
ments providing a complete hydraulic pressure and 
control system for light plane retractable gear and 
flap systems. It is built to the same internationally 
respected quality and precision standard of Adel 
military aviation equipment — combat proven on 


every battle front of the war. 


Manufacturing plants in Huntington, W. Va., and 
Burbank, California. Represented in Canada by Rail- 


way & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 





ADEL LIGHT PLANE PRODUCTS 
HYDRAULIC DUAL POWER PACKAGE 
MAIN LANDING GEAR SHOCK STRUT 
MAIN LANDING GEAR ACTUATORS 
MAIN LANDING GEAR DOWN-LOCK 
HYDRAULIC FLAP ACTUATOR 

TAIL STRUT SHOCK ABSORBER 


QUAN = 


PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. 





address all inquiries to: 


10614 VAN OWEN ST., BURBANK, CALIF. 
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(Continued from page 78) 

brought back gas in five gallon cans and 
used natural surroundings for rest rooms. 
They realize how far we’ve come from 
that. New pilots take everything for 
granted and ask for more, not realizing 
that we’re all in the same game together 
and are doing our best to make it better. 

Some of these lads—and thank heavens 
they’re in the minority—have such egos 
about their furnace-hot piloting, their 
daring and their charm that they fail to 
realize they aren’t even wanted around. 
The operator breathes much more easily 
and adds years to his life when they pull 
up stakes and do their flying elsewhere. 
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It all boils down to something like this: 

The operator must give service or, in 
the competition to come, he’ll fall by the 
wayside. However, the newcomer to avia- 
tion, the “hot pilot,” the thoughtless, 
heedless and inconsiderate fly—boy must 
accept responsibility, too. The pilot must 
realize the operator’s problems, accept 
fair charges for honest service, pay his 
Way. 

Otherwise, there won’t be any operator, 
No matter how much an operator loves 
the game, no matter how hard he tries to 
extend himself to the limit, he has to eat. 

He’ll fold, and find a business that gives 
better promise of feeding him. END 








‘THE WING’ 
USES ELEVONS 


ON-LIFT 


HOW 


control surfaces have 

been eliminated on “The Wing,” 
Northrop’s giant XB-35, by introduc- 
tion of The new elevator- 
aileron does not involve changes in 
the aerodynamic principles [See “I 
Flew ‘The Wing’,” September issue. ] 

Elevons are located on the trailing 
edge of “The Wing” between its out- 
board engines and the split-type rud- 
ders at the wing tips. Diagrams at 
right show how elevon surfaces act 
as ailerons in turning flight, as ele- 
vators in climbing or gliding and as 
combinations of the two in co-ordi- 
nated maneuvers. Such combinations 
make infinite variations of 
effective while eliminating 
parasitic drag of the conventional 
plane’s non-lift controls. 

It is apparent that the elevons form 
different angles with the flight path 
of the and, therefore, impose 
unequal air loads on the 
ends. To compensate for this and to 
prevent yaw, the wing-tip rudders 
(specialized flaps) are designed to in- 
duce sufficient drag to equalize these 
differing air loads. Conventional flaps 
are built in between the engine units. 


“elevons.” 


possible 
control 


wing 
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The plane-facts 


Not A Minute Wasted for engine checks. The 
top of the quick-service cawl opens on each 
side with 2 special, trunk-type, anti-drag 
fasteners. And the whole cowl is easily re- 
moved without touching the propeller. 


Year In, Year Out, all-metal structure stands 
up under all climatic conditi Maint 
goes down to a minimum with all-metal 
structure...and, as every pilot knows, it 
gives maximum endurance and safety. 
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prove that Cessna 








Easier Taxiing in crowded areas, easier mov- 
ing in hangars, with the steerable, full-swivel 
tail wheel. And it’s one of several reasons 
why, on windy days when other light planes 
cre grounded, you'll be up in a Cessna. 


Instantly, Effortlessly, finger-tip control sets 
the full-range flaps to give you any desired 
angle of glide, making short-field landings 
easier and safer. They can also be used in 
quick take-offs from small fields. 











Exclusive With Cessna ...a patented, safety 
landing gear that fairly floats you over the 
roughest fields jo!t-free ... that actually com- 
bats ground looping tendencies. And there 
are no moving parts to rattle or wear. 








You'll Go Farther ...an easy 450 miles non- 
stop on 25 gallons of fuel in twin wing tanks. 
The Cessna is faster, too, with a top speed 
of over 120 m. p. h. Yet you ride in eosy- 
chair comfort in the roomy cabin! 











S-t-r-e-t-c-h Your Week-ends into 
full vacations. Visit dozens of favorite, 
far-away places instead of one or 
two a year.-Take off from New York 
after breakfast and lunch in Cleveland 
at noon. It's as easy as that—when 
you fly your own Cessna. 


The Cessna 140 is a fast, 2-place 
airplane that sells for only $3245.00 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT COMPANY, DEPT. F, WICHITA, KANSAS 


(f. o. b. Wichita). And the 120 is 
essentially the same, but without 
starter, battery, generator and flaps, 
for only $2695.00 (f. o. b. Wichita). 
Both of these new Cessnas are 
powered with 85 h. p. Continental 
engines. Both have service ceilings of 
15,500 feet. Both are real cross- 
country airplanes that definitely give 
you more for your money! 
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If you fly a plane, 
these WEEMS instruments 
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Aviation on the Campus 
(Continued from page 27) 


Seventy-five colleges—40 per cent of all those listed—offer 
| courses leading to a degree in this subject, though some are 
| offered as an option to the regular mechanical engineering de- 
| gree. The two-year courses indicated serve as the regular first 

two years of a four-year course and proper credit is given 


will make it easier for you i. 
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DALTON E-6B COMPUTER 


Officially adopted by U. S. Army and Navy Air Forces. 
Finds the track and ground speed for a given heading and 
air speed. Calculates full consumption, time, speed and 
distance and general computations, etc. Size 5’”x 914”. 

With carrying case, 23 page instruction book. $10. 


WEEMS AIRCRAFT PLOTTER — MARK II 


Standard with U. S. Army Air Forces. Scales are 1:500,000 
and 1:1,000,000. Plots courses, bearings and lines of posi- 
tion. Measures distances. Constructs wind diagrams. $2. 


NAVIGATION NOTEBOOK 


Designed as a standard work book, journal and log. 
Widely used. Size 8” x 14”. 140 pages. $2. 
The Weems Mark II Plotter, which fits the chart scale, 
can be used to replace dividers and protractors. 
Get them at any aviation supply store. 


WEEMS COURSES IN NAVIGATION 


Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights and Public Law 16. 
Resident school at Annapolis. Also home study 
correspondence courses. Instructions by experienced navi- 
gators. Latest methodsand equipment. Write for particulars. 


GET YOUR COPY OF THE 1946 WEEMS CATALOGUE 


Y SEA SYSTEM OF 


é sw 
‘ies NAVIGATION 


ANNAPOLIS. MARYLAND 


One of the surest signs of the vital part aviation is going to 
play in the lives of future. graduates is the great number of 
institutions offering courses leading to a private license. 
Ninety-eight colleges, or 50 per cent of those listed, have pro- 
grams leading to such licenses. Many colleges have contracts 

| with nearby flying schools where the actual flight instruction 
is given. The University of Illinois, Purdue, and Middle Ten- 
nessee State College have their own airports, indicating an 
increasing trend in that direction. Middle Tennessee, inci- 
dentally, offers 18 quarter hours in aviation under scholarships 
paid for by the Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics. Louisiana 
State University is planning its own airfield and will have 

| courses in flight instruction upon its completion. 

Seventy-one of the 98 colleges giving courses toward a 
| private license also offer those leading to the commercial 
| license. 

Additional courses leading to an instructor’s rating are given 

by 43 universities and to instrument ratings by 24. Two col- 
| leges, Presbyterian Junior College and Northwestern State 
| College, also give the aircraft and engine mechanic’s rating. 

The University of Illinois and Bowdoin College offer ad- 
vanced training in every one of the 22 courses covered by the 
questionnaire. All but two are offered by the University of 
Southern California and Purdue University. A very complete 

| aeronautical course is-given by Northwestern State College, 
including instrument flight problems, fixed base operations and 
| airway traffic control. 

Other extensive instruction is offered by Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, California Polytechnic School, Sacramento Col- 
lege, Wichita University, Ohio University, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Oklahoma Military Academy, University of Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania State College, University of Pittsburgh, Uni- 
versity of Texas, West Virginia University, and the University 
of Denver. 

The categories listed in the accompanying summary table 
cover most of the courses offered but a few additional courses 
are given in some instances. Ohio University has a course for 
airline hostesses. Billings Polytechnic Institute and the Uni- 
versity of Georgia offer courses in parachute packing and 
rigging. A two-year terminal course in aircraft maintenance 
now is included in the North Texas Agricultural College 
curriculum. 

Two schools, Princeton University and Middlebury College, 
indicate that while no college-sponsored program is under way, 
| strong campus flying clubs are organizing such instruction. 
Bucknell University has plans for an extensive aeronautical 
curriculum at the earliest possible date and possesses, mean- 
while, an air-minded faculty—the president and a professor are 
co-owners of a plane; the college physician owns one, another 
professor owns two. 

Of the 1,700 colleges covered by the questionnaire, 50 of those 
schools large enough to have rather extensive aeronautical 
curricula did not answer the initial questionnaire or a follow- 
| up query. These 50 were then checked against a similar survey 
made in 1944 by the American Council on Education in co- 
operation with the Civil Aeronautics Administration. It was 
| found that 15 of the 50 were, at that time, offering some aero- 





| nautical courses. 


Those 15 are American University, Washington, D. C.; Clark- 
| son College, DePaul University, Detroit Institute of Technology, 
University of Houston, Indiana University, University of Louis- 
ville, Loyola University of Chicago, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla.; Miami University, Oxford, O.; St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Tufts College, Tuskegee Institute, Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, and Wayne University. Their 1946 curricula, of 


| course, are not known for the reasons stated. 


Perhaps the most significant comment from the schools not 
giving aeronautical courses is this from one slightly miffed 
teacher: “No such course is given—and for no good reason.” END 
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He sees the applied torque as the bolt is tightened 


-On 
... as easily as reading a watch. 


aS? § 
a 
TO RQO METERS @ Everywhere in aviation Snap-on Torqometers are 
e 


being adopted as standard wrench equipment for 
precision assembly and maintenance operations. 
@ Available in a complete range of sizes from zero 
@ to 30 in. lbs., up to 2,000 ft. Ibs. Send for Snap-on 
@ catalog of power and hand wrenches for produc- 
@ tion and maintenance. 


insure accuracy —tell ® 
tension as bolt \'¢; 
is tightened... 






® SNAP-ON TOOLS CORPORATION 
8024-J 28th AVENUE KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


Whuere specifications call for accurate, uniform 
stud or bolt tension, Torqometers should always be 
used. “Guesswork” tightening is an open invitation 
to all the troubles that follow mechanical distortion 
. . . wasted power, dangerous wear, breakage of 
parts. Even highly skilled mechanics cannot be ex- 
pected to approximate specified pressures. 

With Snap-on Torgometers any worker can tighten 


bolts to the exact foot-pound of tension every time... 
and on delicate mechanisms, to the exact inch pound. 
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MAKE FLYING 
SAFER, EASIER 
FOR YOU 


Stick and 


WOLITANG LANCEWIESCRE 


Rudder 


An Explanation of the Art of Flying 
by WOLFGANG LANGEWIESCHE 


Research Pilot for Kollsman Instrument Company 


ane 


HIs book, which has become the 

standard text in its field, brings 
you the results of intensive research 
into the practical problems of flying 
—putting onto paper the first factual 
analysis of techniques variously as- 
cribed to “flying instinct.” 


CONTENTS 


How a Wing is Flown. The Airplane’s 
Gaits. Lift and Buoyancy. The Flying 
Instinct. The Law of the Roller Coaster 
Wind Drift. What the Airplane Wants 
to Do. That Thing Called Torque. The 
Flippers and the Throttle. The Ailerons, 
the Rudder, the Turn. Straight and Level 
Cruising. The Glide, Approach, Landing 
and Landing Run. The Dangers of the 
Air. The Working Speeds of an Airplane 
Thin Air. 


g WHAT THIS BOOK GIVES YOU 


A clearly written explanat 
ing flying skill. The esser 
piloting—the angle of 
it works out in various 
Explanation of the pi 
stinct”, which the author 
teachable. Discussion of approaches, 
landings and landing runs. Chapter on 
Air Accidents by Leighton Collins — 
their causes and prevention, 
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SAVE HOURS of Flying Practice 
at the cost of only Bee 
twenty minutes’ flight instruction 









7th lerge printing 
10 days’ FREE examination 
USE COUPON BELOW-—Today 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18 

Send me Langewiesche’s STICK and RUD 
DER for 10 days’ examination on approval 
In 10 days I will send $3.75, plus few cents 
postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage 
paid on cash orders.) 
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| City and State 
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I Company 
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(Books sent on approval in U. § 
F 10-46 
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Report from Washington 
(Continued from page 51) 


ment. Russia is currently refusing to per- 
mit any air operations over the Balkans 
except those conducted by the Russian- 
Balkan monopolies on a 20-year contract 
basis. 

Thus PAA’s certificated route stops at 
Vienna, where the Russians greeted the 
inaugural flights by posting sentries to 
keep Americans from traveling the best 
road from Tulln Airport to Vienna. Even 
the ATC, America’s foot in the door in 
Balkan operations, was so encumbered by 
Russian red tape that flights were re- 
duced to a minimum. 

Real significance lies less in the isola- 
tion of the Balkans than in the isolation 
of Turkey which, as a principal portal of 
the Middle East, is reported to be most 
anxious for U. S. air operations. That 
PAA cannot operate through Prague, Bu- 
dapest, Bucharest means it cannot get to 
Istanbul and Ankara. A detour via Rome 
and Athens is possible. It’s an unhappy 
setup regardless of how you look at it. 


What Next? 

Atomic propulsion, safe flight at speeds 
from hovering to several times the speed 
unlimited range in terms of 
world distances, and travel into outer 
space may be possible during the next 


of sound, 


three decades, Engineering and Sales 
Vice-President Wellwood E. Beall de- 
clared recently during the 30th anni- 


versary celebration of the Boeing Air- 
craft Company. 

Beall believes that such things as safe 
flight regardless of weather conditions, 
natural color televised navigational aids, 
fool-proof personal aircraft, and com- 
pletely automatic controls could be real- 
ized in the next 30 years of aviation ad- 
vancement. 

Beall’s predictions were predicated by 
a big “if.” 

Such advances—and others even more 
startling—will be possible, Beall declared, 
“only if the governments of the world can 
manage to live peaceably to- 
gether, if the tempo of research does not 
falter in the come, and if the 
continued awareness of the American 
public to the tremendous importance of 
aeronautics does not lag.” 


somehow 


years to 


Summer Doldrums 

Sen. Hugh Mitchell is expected to get 
further action on the Air Policy bill when 
the new Congress convenes in January. 

. The nation’s capital fears a possible 
materials shortage—especially aluminum 
and steel—in the autumn... . The Air- 
craft Industries Association has organized 
a helicopter committee to give the whirly- 
birds a break the AAF got its re- 
quested budget of $14,000,580 for industry 
mobilization. Nearly $12,000,000 will be 
used in placing 34,285 all-purpose tools in 
permanent storage while the rest will be 
used primarily for industrial studies and 
preparing for intensive production efforts 
when needed. . . . Now they estimate nine 
months for tooling up instead of the 
original six-months upon which earlier 
releases concerning production schedules 
were based. END 
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WEW 
PILOT CAPS 


DELUXE 
"D_ go” 
$1.95 


i 








New “'P-80" & ‘’P-38". . pilot caps 
feature a wider and longer visor for 
complete sun protection. Three seam 
construction, low cut back and perfect 
fit. Made of the finest suntan Chino 
Cloth, with sweat-band and 
taped seams. 

Also available are the new ‘’SUN 
VISOR” pilot caps having a wide, long 
visor and of the same fine construction 


leather 


WIRE OR WRITE YOUR ORDER TODAY! 
SIZES 6% TO 7%, 
SEND ONE-THIRD DEPOSIT WITH ALL CAP ORDERS. 


BOB TRADER 
AERO SUPPLY 


929 PENN AVE. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 





New RANGER ENGINES 
Ranger Model V-770-11 


made by Ranger Division of Fairchild 


Engine & Airplane Co. at a cost of 
about $12,000.00. All in perfect shape 
in original shipping box at only 
$350.00 fob Rochester, N. Y. Lyell 


Hardware Co., P. 0. Box No. 5, Roches- 
ter 11, N. Y. 











SAVE THE EASY WAY... 


BUY YOUR BONDS 


THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 
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Thousands of personal plane owners before you, and 
thousands to follow, will all say, “‘buy an all-metal, 
Atcoa ALUMINUM personal plane”. They will give 
these reasons: 
You are assured greater safety, because air- 
frames built of Alcoa Aluminum Alloys have 
warplane built-in strength. 








airworthy. The skin won't puncture from flying 
stones on off-concrete landings. 

And, you can expect higher resale value, be- 
cause Alcoa Aluminum doesn’t get that weather- 
beaten, frayed-edge look. You'll make a better 
trade for that new, bigger or faster plane. 


You see, the aircraft industry and Alcoa grew up 
together. Ever since that historic flight at Kitty 
Hawk, N. C., Alcoa engineers have worked hand in 
glove with the men of aviation. The Alcoa Alumi- 
num Alloys found in personal planes today have 


; You will enjoy lowest upkeep cost, because behind them more years of aluminum manufactur- 
; Alcoa Aluminum is so durable. It resists the ing experience than can be found anywhere else. 
corrosive atmosphere of all climates. Easy to So... when you buy that personal plane, remem- 
7 keep clean, looking sleek and swift. ber—if it’s all-metal, it’s safest. If Alcoa Aluminum, 
- You'll log more trouble-free flying hours, it’s best! ALUMINUM Company oF America, 1815 
7 because Alcoa Aluminum stays strong and Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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“A good pipe is an investment 
in daily pleasure”. Only the 
finest imported Mediterra- 


handsome, sweet-smoking, 
easy-drawing pipes — set 
off and reinforced by a 
band of sterling silver— 


bit; just what you'd 


AT ALL GOOD DEALERS 


$$ IMPORTED BRIAR 
model #91. Dozens of 
handsome models, 
plainorantique finish. 


Also, STERNCREST 14K at $7.50. = ' 
Specially selected briar, 14K gold 
band. Other LHS Pipes: Sterncrest 
Ultra-fine $10; Certified Purex $3.50; - 
Purex Superfine (domestic briar) $1.50. 





19 SS 
50% £o~,. 
‘o. — 


The mark o 
perfect pipe 
for nearly 50 years 


Send for your copy of 
“Pipes—for a World of Pleasure” 


4£& H STERN, Inc., 56 Pearl St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 
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‘Copter College 
(Continued from page 33) 


mechanics I went to the Sikorsky air- 
craft factory in Bridgeport, Conn., to 
learn flying and maintenance of the craft 
from the manufacturer’s. experts. By 
March, 1944, we were ready to teach our 
new knowledge to others and were or- 
dered to open a school at Freeman Field, 
Ind. Lieut. Norbet T. Guttenberger and 
I took off with two helicopters and flew 
to the Indiana field. With the original 
crew and these ’copters, school was 
opened officially. 

The helicopter program began having 
growing pains almost immediately and by 
December, 1944, we had to move to 
Chanute Field, Ill., and larger quarters. 
By now we had 16 helicopters and a pro- 
portionate increase in pilot-instructors 
and groundcrewmen. 

By the following May, four more ’cop- 
ters had been delivered and we outgrew 
Chanute. Again orders came through 
and we moved “in the largest mass heli- 
copter cross-country flight” to the train- 
ing base at Sheppard Field, Tex. The 
group is now at San Marcus, Tex. 

At Chanute and later at Sheppard the 
routine of training pilots became more or 
less.standardized. With the exception of 
Maj. Gen. Frank E. Lowe, executive offi- 
cer of the Senate’s Meade Committee, 
students were graduate fixed-wing pilots. 
With few exceptions, they were all under 
the rank of captain. 

In seven weeks we turned our students 
into graduates of the “Kollege of "Kopter 
Knowledge.” They accumulated 70 hours 
of ground instruction and from 32 to 35 
hours of flight time. 

The first week at school was spent on 
ground orientation programs and motion 
pictures which gave the students a basic 
idea of rotary wing aerodynamics. 

Actual flying began the second week 


| and the students slipped into the routine 
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which continued until graduation. Half a 
day was spent on the flight line and the 
other half in ground school. On the 
ground, special emphasis was placed on 
maintenance for we knew that few heli- 
copter pilots would be stationed near 
trained helicopter mechanics. In many 
cases the pilot would have to be his own 
crew chief. 

On the ground, the students learned the 
theory of flight, including the history and 
comparative analysis of rotary wing and 
fixed wing aircraft, and were soundly 
drilled in problems directly related to 
helicopter design and flying. They also 
had to brush up on their radio training 
and learn to operate the code signal lamp 
at a rate of five words per minute. 

Flight training was divided into five 
phases: pre-solo, five hours; intermediate, 
10 hours; advanced, 10 hours; precision, 
five hours; and night flying, two hours. 
This adds up to 32 hours although a 35- 
hour maximum was allowed. 

No student could solo in less than five 
hours and we set a maximum of eight 
hours on pre-selo instruction. There has 
been much discussion about how long it 
takes to make a helicopter pilot. One 
lieutenant colonel said that anyone could 
learn to fly a helicopter even if he had 
never flown before, in 10 hours. I don’t 
know about that, but our men learned 
enough to solo in an average of from five 
to six hours of instruction. 

Flying fixed-wing aircraft undoubtedly 
is some help in becoming a ’copter pilot, 
but in one case we had to fail a man who 
couldn’t adjust his reactions to helicopter 
flying—and this man had been flying air- 
planes for 23 years! 

Step by step, here was the program 
adopted for the Army helicopter stu- 
dents: 

Pre-solo phase was a dual instruction 
period of five hours in which the instruc- 
tor taught starting procedures, use of the 
controls, hovering (remaining in one lo- 
cation without any horizontal or vertical 
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That's the down lever!” 
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ch COMPLETE ) 7 
“Cabin Comfort" System | 


FOR LARGE TRANSPORTS. 













CABIN 
PRESSURE REGULATOR 


VARIABLE SPEED CABIN 
SUPERCHARGER 











..»Provides Full, Automatic Control of 


Cabin Pressure, Temperature and Humidity 


Several major units —each an outstanding engineering achievement — are 
combined into a single system which meets all air conditioning needs of modern 
high-speed, high-altitude passenger transports. 

By integrating units of suitable capacities into complete, specialized systems, 
AiResearch solves a major problem for designers of new aircraft. Not only are 
all parts, controls and accessories obtainable from a single source, but AiResearch 
air conditioning experts are available to analyze special problems and adapt 
the equipment to meet particular needs. 

All AiResearch “Cabin Comfort” systems, whether for jet fighters or multi-engine 
transports, are distinguished by high performance in relation to size and weight, 
proven efficiency and important safety factors. Careful consideration has been given 
to ease of installation and economy of maintenance under operating conditions. 

AiResearch leadership in the field of aircraft air conditioning and 
cabin pressurization is based on seven years of pioneering research 
and production. Call upon this unique background of skill and 


° | 
experience to help solve your AIRCRAFT air conditioning problems. | R y IN 
AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles 45, California. | e S © @ I @ \ 


Sales Representatives: NEW YORK, Aero Engineering, Inc., Room 1014, 160 Broadway THE GAR R ETT Cc 0 N°) PO RATIO N 


CLEVELAND, Aero Engineering, Inc., 1051 Power Avenve. SEATTLE, C & H Supply 
Compony, 2723 First Avenve South. WICHITA, N. S. Chapin, 815 East Gilbert. 
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REFRIGERATION 
UNIT, COMPOSED OF HEAT 
EXCHANGER AND EXPAN- 
SION TURBINE 








TEMPERATURES IN THE 
SYSTEM UNDER EXTREME 
CONDITION OF 110° F. 





1. Ambient air enters ot 110° F. 

2. Leaves supercharger at 270°F. 

3. Cooled in refrigeration unit to 
40°F. 

4. Moisture removed in water 
separator. 

5. Air enters cabin, maintaining 
cabin temperature at 75°F. 


(System pictured above has been 
simplified for clearness.) 


AiResearch “Cabin Comfort” equipment 
will condition the newest Lockheed Con- 
stellation which will fly this fall and is 
being furnished for the newest planes of 
Consolidated Vultee, Douglas, Boeing, 
North American, Republic and Northrop. 
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NEWEST THING 
IN FLYING! 


Riles: 


MAP CASE 


THE 


your course! 
wouldn't do 
handling and 
CONVENIENT! 


+ 


With Lights 
$17.95 


M/A 
Vie 


coverage. Measure 
weighs 37 ounces V 


pumOsAten INQUIRIES INVITED !uuum 
Rolaire Engineering Products, Dept. F2 . 
2500 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, Calif 
Without obligation, please send full 
information on Rolaire Map Case 


NAME 
ADDRESS = 
CITY oo a )/ || 
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| movement), forward flight from a hover- 
ing position, forward flight to hovering, 
| and landing. 
| Probably the most difficult thing for the 
| new student to learn is to hover and to 
stop the aircraft in mid-air. In these two 
maneuvers the student must carefully 
blend his throttle, rotor pitch and stick 
and rudder controls. 
Soloing at the end of the pre-solo phase 


| of training is a strange procedure for 


those new to helicopters. The instructor 


steps out of the helicopter’s cockpit and | 


tells the student to “take her up.” Until 
he is convinced that the 
handle the ’copter, the instructor doesn’t 
let him fly it more than 30 feet from the 
take-off spot. 


lands. If the three flights—possibly to an 
altitude of eight feet—are successful, the 
instructor gives him an 


proaches and landings. 

In the intermediate stage, the student 
again learns the principles of the pre-solo 
stage and takes up sideward and back- 
ward flight. He learns to maintain a 
constant altitude, direction and speed and, 
in addition, the steep turn, cross-wind 
take-offs and landings, jump take-offs and 
autorotation. 

Jump take-offs are made by obtaining 
maximum rotor r.p.m. and then increas- 
ing the pitch of the blades until the heli- 
copter hops into the air much like the 
take-off of an autogiro. 


Autorotation is an emergency proce- | 


dure which permits the craft to land in 
the event of engine failure. These “forced 
landings” call for the student to disen- 


gage the engine from the rotors. The | 


blades then will revolve by themselves. 
Concentrating on keeping the craft 
headed into the wind and keeping proper 
air speed, the student settles until about 
50 feet off the ground. Here he does a 
“flare-out” by coming back on the stick, 


increasing the pitch of the rotor-blades, | 


engaging clutch and advancing throttle. 

In an actual forced landing the proce- 
dure would be the same but the “flare 
out” would be accomplished, naturally, 
without the use of the engine. Several 
practice and a few emergency landings 


have been made this way without injury 


to personnel or helicopter involved. 

In the advanced phase, the student 
learns to make spot landings on a five- 
foot “bull.” During these landings a con- 
stant rate of let-down and angle of ap- 
proach is emphasized. 


this maneuver is obvious—to land the | 


helicopter in places in which very little 
clearance is available. 

Another maneuver taught in this train- 
ing phase is the 360° hovering turn. In 
this the helicopter remains at a constant 


| altitude over a fixed point and maintains 


a constant rate of turn. This maneuver is 


done, incidentally, at an altitude of be- | 


tween five and eight feet. 

When teaching a fixed-wing pilot a 
“quick stop,” the instructor has to watch 
the student closely. Almost without fail 


the student experiencing his first quick | 


stop will grab for anything and every- 
thing in the cockpit—the sensation is 
something like riding a bronco. In this 





student can 


Three times the student | 
pulls off the ground, hovers and then | 


okay to fly | 
around the pattern and make three ap- | 


The purpose of | 
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ELECTRICITY 


To Meet Aviation and Aircraft 
Industry Power Needs 
ONAN ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANTS 


provide power for many applications in the 
aviation industry. Available in many models 
including airborne, lightweight, compact 
types. Powered by Onan, 4-cycle gasoline en- 
gines, they are of compact, single-unit de- 
sign. For heavy duty service, stationary or 
mobile. 

Onan Electric Plants are available in sizes 
from 350 to 35,000 watts. 
ALTERNATING CURRENT: 115 and 230 
Volts, 50 and 60 cycle. Single-phase for all 
capacities. 3-phase for models 3K W or larger. 
Other voltages and frequencies available. 
DIRECT CURRENT: 115 and 230 Volts, 600 
to 10,000 Watts. 6, 12 and 32-Volt Battery 
Charging types to 3500 Watts. WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION OR ENGINEERING ASSIST- 
ANCE, 


— 


D. W. ONAN & SONS. 
3507 Royalston Ave. 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Model shown is 
from W2C Series 


y 
This makes it 
SHOCKPROOF 


TOURNEAU .......... 


431 MADISON AVENUE, AT 49th STREET NY, 
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These strips of copper-lead bearing metal have been 
cooking in hot, air-blown engine oil. Under these 
conditions (which often occur in aircraft engines) 
some oils become corrosive to alloy bearings. The 
pitted strip gives you a very good idea of what hap- 
pens to your engine’s bearings when they do. 

Now see how RPM Compounded Aviation Oil 
protected the other strip against corrosion. It had 
the same hot-air treatment, but it’s still smooth and 
uncorroded —thanks to an anti-corrosion compound 


blended into “RPM.” 


“RPM” is also com- 
pounded to stop hot-spot 
wear, to prevent harmful 
gum and carbon deposits, 
foaming and sludge. To 
keep all of your aircraft 
engines younger longer, 


switch to “RPM” now. 
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HEY RO, 
AVIATION 


GASOLINE 


Famous 


Standard of 
California products 





ANOTHER CONVENIENCE FOR 
PRIVATE PILOTS...Chevron Na- 
tional Credit Cards are good as gold 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. If 
you haven't one already, write Stand- 
ard of California, 225 Bush St., Room 
1618, San Francisco 20, California, or 
ask the Standard Airport Dealer at 
your field for an application blank. 
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for the RIGHT job 
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Send for Leaflet No. 17 
KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 


BLOOMSBURY, NEW JERSEY 
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e timepiece 
e stop-watch 
* telemeter 
* tachometer 


e pulsometer 


¥ 18 jewels, shockabsorber, 
antimagnetic, 12 hour, 
and 30 minute recorders. 


14 kt. solid gold case, $284 
Stainless steel case $142.50 
Federal Tax Included 

- Other outstanding models more 
moderately priced. 

Af selected jewelers. 
met gent on request. = 
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KELBERT WATCH COMPANY, INC. 608 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y., Dept. 35-D 
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maneuver the pilot skims the ground at 50 feet at 50 m.ph. 
approaching the target. He then decreases pitch and throttle 
and comes back on the stick. The ’copter’s nose cocks high in 
the air as the aircraft stops. Proper rotor pitch and power is 

applied to keep the helicopter hovering. This maneuver is 
taught as a defensive measure to disrupt the aim of an attacking 
fighter. These stops, incidentally, are faster than those of a car 
on a concrete highway. 

The student who has made normal progress should now have 
about 26 hours and is ready to enter the precision phase. He 
learns to fly a “square box,” play “stick and ring,” “matchbox,” 
and do precision hovering. 

Square box calls for the student to keep his craft pointed in 
one direction while flying a 50-foot rectangle laid out on the 
ground at eight foot altitude. To do it, he must fly sideways, 
backwards and straight ahead. i 

Stick and ring is a much publicized maneuver in which the 
pilot spears a ring held by someone on the ground with a stick 
jutting from the front of the cockpit. The student has to pick 
up the ring, back off and then fly forward and put the ring in 
the ground man’s hand. 

In “match box”, the student makes take-offs from restricted 
or short field areas and maintains a maximum climb at the best 
possible air speed. 

In precision hovering, the student is required to handle the 
helicopter almost by instinct as he looks over the side and be- 
hind him at a wheel which must be kept a few feet over a 
fixed point. This is one of the most difficult maneuvers for 
any helicopter pilot. 

Night flying, the final phase of training, impressed upon the 
student that in cases of emergency and under certain condi- 
tions he can make night flights. However, this course was not 
of long duration as there are not as yet adequate night flying 
instruments. Night flights were made from the main runways 
with all fixed-wing flying suspended. To aid the helicopter 
pilots make their landings, all field runways lights were extin- 
quished and a series of colored lights substituted. 

Having passed his five phases of training, the student was 
pronounced a full-fledged graduate of the Kollege of Kopter 
Knowledge, complete with diploma. It reads: (He) “having 
remained motionless in space, flown forward, backward, side- 
ward and vertically, without serious consequences, is awarded 
this certificate . . .” I, as “Chief Rotorhead” would sign it. END 





How to Swing Your Compass 
(Continued from page 50) 


point the plane north, and step out to align it with north. 

You will need a master compass. If one isn’t available, take 
an ordinary aircraft compass and remove all the correction 

rom it by neutralizing the screws. It might be a good idea to 
check it for accuracy, first, on a known heading. Once checked, 
you can use it as a master compass. 

Using the master compass, stand behind the plane and sight 
along the aircraft. Move the plane until it points in the same 
direction that your master compass reads as magnetic north. 

Now step into the cockpit and, with a brass screwdriver, neu- 
tralize the NORTH-SOUTH set screws of the plane’s compass so 
that these screws will align with the little white dots on the 
compass’ face. There will be an error in the compass reading 
now, caused by the magnetic attractions of the plane. Correct 
these with the brass screwdriver by moving the N.S. screw in 
the proper direction, until the compass points to 360°. 

Now swing the plane to a due magnetic east heading deter- 
mined by the master compass. As in aligning the plane in a 
north direction, you must step out of the plane to determine 
the correct heading. Then step back and neutralize the com- 
pass, this time using the EAST-wEsT set screws, until the plane’s 
compass points due east, or 90°. 

In the south and west headings the procedure is different. 
In the first place, do not neutralize the compass. Leave the 
set screws in the same positions. You will have noticed that 
in the north and east headings all the error in those headings 
was removed. In the south and west headings you do not take 
out all the error. You take out only % the error. For ex- 
ample: the plane is facing south and the compass reads 184°. 
This is a plus 4° error. This error must be distributed between 
the north and south headings. It must be so distributed be- 
cause you have already removed all of the error in the north 
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Talk to control towers or radio range 
stations—next town, County, or state. 
Listen to broadcast stations—for plea- 
sure or for homing. Do that consis- 
tently, then you will know the solid 
satisfaction of flying with a flight-tested 
G-E Flying Radiofone. 

Combining a super-sensitive and 
highly selective receiver with a trans- 
mitter that delivers a full 12 watts of 
power, the Flying Radiofone offers to 
the private flyer increased radio range 
and clearer message reception. 


mo QB Flying Rad iofone 


The G-E Flying Radiofone is styled 
to add real beauty to any instrument 
panel. Small, compact, and sturdy, it 
will withstand every condition of fly- 
ing. The new G-E plug-in feature makes 
installation easier—removal instanta- 
neous and effortless. 


The G-E Flying Radiofone meets the 
Radio Manufacturers Association 
(RMA) proposed standards for this 
type of equipment. 

Electronics Department, Section 152-E2, 
General Electric Company, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


THE G-E MONOGRAM FLIES IN ALL U. S. ARMY AND NAVY AIRCRAFT 





@ Longer Range 

@ Clearer Reception 

@ Low Battery Drain 

@ Simple to Operate 

@ Dependable 2-Way Communication 
with Fixed Antenna 

@ Range Voice Filter 

@ Long Tube Life 

@ Loop Operation 

@ 12 watts, Power Output into 
20 ohm Antenna 

@ 12 Tubes (including rectifiers) 

@ Weight 12 Ibs. less cab.es una 
accessories 

@ Compact 

@ Plug-in Design for Easy Removal 

@ Reasonably Priced 
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Write for your free copy of the brochure describing 
the new G-E Personal Plane Radio. 


{ @ Interphone if desired 











Right on the Nose of 
the Luscombe Silvaire 


WHY do those who design and 

build America’s personal planes 
so often choose Sensenich Propel 
lers as standard equipment? 
That's easy ... 

for the same reason that pilots 

prefer them! 
Sensenich got to be the world’s larg- 
est wood propeller manufacturer 
because Sensenich builds them better 
Be safe, be sure with Sensenich! 


Prompt repair service from 
Sensenich’s PROP SHOP 


gxandard of Performan, 







Trade Mark 


SENSENICH BROTHERS 
LANCASTER, PA. GLENDALE, CALIF. 
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OTORCYCLING — "the world’s 


greatest sport” is now at a F 
new peak of popularity. In every sec- ir ~ 
tion of the country — more motorcycle , 
fans want Harley-Davidsons than ever 
before. Even with our production at 


an all-time high — dealers are selling fe 
Harley-Davidsons faster than we can f, 
produce them. That’s why it’s impor- ¥) 
tant to see your dealer EARLY — if A 
you want the excitement, fun and ’ 3 


thrills that go with owning a Harley- 
Davidson. Because the newest models 
give you so much in power, speedand + 
stamina they're well worth 
waiting for until your dealer can 
deliver your Harley-Davidson! 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. F ilwaukee 1, Wis. 


Write for free ¢ copy 
of ENTE 

MAG AZINE | ed 
with motorcycling 
pictures and stories 


HARLEY- 


DAVIDSON 


MOTORCYCLES 











FLYING 
heading. To remove all of the error again 
in the south heading would be putting 
back everything you took out and you 
would have accomplished nothing. Thus, 
by turning the screw marked N-S until 
the compass reads 182° you distribute the 
error between the north and south head- 
ings and accomplish your objective. This 
very same procedure is followed in the 
west heading. 

The general rule in compensating a 
compass is: take out all the error in the 
north and east headings, but only one- 
half the error in the south and west head- 
ings. 

The actual compensating of the com- 
pass is accomplished. Now, the compass 
must be swung. By means of the master 
compass, again have the aircraft face 
north. The plane compass reads 1° Ona 
sheet of paper jot this fact down. Go 
through this procedure every 45°, around 
the entire compass. When you have 
finished your work sheet will look some- 
thing like this: 


Master P] 





lane Master | Plane 
Com- Com- Error Com- | Com- Error 
pass pass pass pass 
North 1 +1 180 181 +1° 
45 44 —1 225° +4 
90 87 - 270 +2 
135 133 —2 315 314° —1° 
From your work sheet you now have 


sufficient data to compile a compensating 
card. This card, when completed, should 
be placed near your compass and used 
during flight. The following is a simple- 
type compensating card: 


vensating Card 
npa wung 6-15-46 | 
By J. M 






Jones 

For Stee For Steer 

Ni ) 180 179 

45 46 225 221 

10 ) 270 268 

13 137 315 316 
If you are not satisfied with 45° head- 
ings, you can break it down to 15° or 30 
headings, whichever you prefer. This can 
be accomplished by using the facts you 


have already compiled. All you have to 
do is make up a graph incorporating the 
facts you have compiled and correlating 
them in the following manner: 

You will notice that the dots were 
placed on the headings obtained from the 
compass swing. There are nine dots in all, 
but by connecting them, a curve is 
plotted. From this curve, it is possible to 
get the compass error for every 15 or 30 
instead of the 45° already illustrated. 

If you happen to live in a country 
where the section lines of fields are laid 
off pointing toward magnetic north and 
east it is a good idea to go aloft. Align 
the plane along these section lines and 
while holding it on a steady course have 
an assistant align the compass in relation 
to the section lines. This last correction, 
ignored in correcting many compasses, 
gives the most accurate compensation 
possible. It is also a good means for 
checking any compass. END 
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BRAKE 
PRESSURE, 


UNITS 


Per Pair 


THOUSANDS IN USE 
WITH NO REPORTED FAILURES 
For installation on Cubs J-3, J-4 and J-5 
and other light aircraft with hydraulic 
. brakes. Standard equipment on many 
military and post-war private aircraft. 


@ Again Scott Paces Progress 

for Safer, Pleasanter Flying! 

OTHER SCOTT AIRPLANE NECESSITIES 
Tail Wheel Assemblies 


Free-Air Thermometers Airplane Chemicals 
Parking Brake Valves 


SEE THE SCOTT CHARTERED DEALER 
on your Airport...insist on Scott! 


ee SCOTT AVIATION CORPORATION 
LANCASTER, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
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WHEN TIME MEANS MONEY 


SHIP BY AIR 


Field-ripened fruits and vegetables 
command premium prices in big city 
markets... 

New fabrics, new garments are on 
the spot at the peak of new fashion 
demand... 

Inland customers get seafoods and 
other perishables in prime seacoast 
freshness ...when you SHIP BY AIR. 

So, for greater customer satisfaction 
and for greater profit, meet early sea- 
son demand, minimize damage and 


spoilage in transit... SHIP BY AIR. 


Investigate the many other advan- 
tages of Air Freight at the offices of 
America’s great air transport special- 
ists. They will deliver any product to 
its market faster... at practical rates. 


The Fairchild Packet, first plane de- 
signed specifically to carry cargo by 
the ton, is now exclusively in the 
service of the Army Air Forces. Fast 
loading, short takeoffs, economy in 
operation are characteristics that high- 
light the Packet’s long list of capabili- 


ties for the new age of air freight. 
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Get your FREE copy of 
handy listing of “American 
Flag Airfreight Carriers.” 
Write Fairchild today. 


We Fairchild Aircralt 





Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 
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PRIVATE PLANE 
x OWNERS * 


AVIATORS, STUDENTS 
INSTRUCTORS 


HERE IS THE 


INSURANCE POLICY 
YOU NEED 


It pays in case of death from any 
cause, natural or accidental, or death 
from any type of flying, chartered or 
non-chartered airlines, or occasional 
flights. 


RATE UP CHARGES 


OCCUPATIONAL 
RESTRICTIONS 


MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION 


The FIRST NATIONAL BENEFIT SO- 
CIETY, Phoenix, Arizona, is the larg- 
est mutual benefit Society in the 
Southwest — it sets aside the reserve 
required by law. Nearly $1,000,000.- 
00 paid in claims since 1934. Covers 
military or naval service in time of 
peace or in time of war. 


THIS POLICY IS GOOD 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 


It would pay you, for your family’s 
sake, to own this—the best insurance 
policy money can buy. Rates as low 
as $2 a month. 








ile 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BENEFIT SOCIETY 






First National Bank Bldg. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Please send me details of your 
CASH INSURANCE POLICY | 
Name 
Address 


City. Zone___State 

















AVIATORS! 


FREE—ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET SENT 
IF YOU DROP US A CARD. WE HAVE 
MANY NEW PERSONAL ITEMS FOR 
AVIATORS—LOG BOOKS, PINS, NOVEL- 
TIES, AVIATORS’ BILL FOLDS, TIE 
CLASPS, AVIATION INSIGNIA, ETC. 








JOHN KEANE, 5752 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| week-end 


| Sundays. 


FLYING 


Week-End Warriors 


(Continued from page 44) 


and their families, while Earling practices 
the exacting arts of aerial warfare. The 
training session will be one of 48 he'll log 
during the year, usually on Saturdays or 
In addition, he’ll arrange his 
vacation so that he can put in an inten- 
sive two-week training stint at a coastal 
base or aboard a carrier. In all, he'll log 
better than 100 hours of flight a year in 
maintaining his proficiency in combat 
maneuvers, bombing tactics, aerial gun- 
nery, radar search, interplane communi- 
cations and carrier-based operations. 
Zaeske will be paid for each of the 
drills % 9 of the monthly 
amount to which his commission as lieu- 





| tenant would entitle him in the regular 


| pay 


Navy, plus an additional 50 per cent in 
flight pay. For the two weeks of carrier- 
based operations or coastal-station service 
he’ll get one-half month’s pay, plus 50 per 
cent flight pay. In short, the reservist’s 
for the year approximates two 
months’ pay for whatever rank or rate he 
holds. For Zaeske it all adds up to 
$629.50. 

The Navy considers the investment, a 
far-sighted economy. It requires fully 
two years and costs up to $30,000 to de- 
velop a skilled combat pilot. Disregard- 
ing the initial training costs, there may 


|not be two years in which to prepare for 


| the next war. 


| all 


That’s precisely the rea- 
son why these “minutemen” of the Naval 
air arm are so important—they are the 
“second team,” ready to back up the men 
on active duty. Almost without exception 
they are the best men available. 

From an estimated 55,000 applicants— 
volunteers—the Navy hand-picked 
27,700 trainees. That force includes 6,100 
Navy and Marine pilots (young pilots 


| with the most recent fleet experience), 


18,800 assorted 
communications 


2,800 ground officers, 
crewmen (machinists, 


| specialists, gunners, radar operators, and 


others for supplementing squadrons of 
the active and reserve fleets). Each of 
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these men is a specialist who, in most 
cases, has had plenty of experience in the 
heat of actual conflict. 

Again the men pictured here are typi- 
cal. Turn back to page 43 and take a 
look at them. Lieut. C. E. Standard got 
the Navy’s highest award, the Navy 
Cross, for his attack on a Jap heavy car- 
rier, and the Air Medal for a bombing 
photographic flight over Yap. Lieutenant 
Zaeske holds the D.F.C. with two stars 
and the Air Medal; Lieut. Comdr. J. A. 
Thvedt, the D.F.C. with two stars and the 
Silver Star, and Lieut. F. T. Gabriel, the 
D.F.C. and the Air Medal with two stars. 

When these men report for duty at the 
Glenview base, they find much the same 
sort of air organization as those set up at 
the 20 other bases selected for Air Re- 
serve training. There are two large 
(CVG) carrier groups, plus two escort 
carrier groups and a patrol bomber group. 
Each station also bases two Marine fight- 
er-bomber squadrons. 

Air Reservists fly the latest types of 
Naval planes—fighters, bombers, patrol 
planes, trainer and utility planes. All new 
models are made available to the Air Re- 
serve as soon as they come into general 
use in the regular Navy. Modern train- 
ing aids, equipment and devices are as- 
signed to the Air Reserve stations—Link 
trainers, radar equipment, navigational 
gear, and training aids related to all other 
flight instruments. 

Each air station is manned by 500 sta- 
tionkeepers who maintain both station 
and aircraft in top shape for use by re- 
serve pilots. Social and recreational fa- 
cilities at all stations are open to reserv- 
ist’s families, a Navy gesture that allows a 
week-end warrior to salvage some spare 
time for normal relaxation. 

Visit any of the 21 bases on a Saturday 
or Sunday and you'll find these “minute- 
men” hard at work in a program designed 
to keep “hot pilots hot” and to weld air 
and ground crew veterans into a “trained 
reserve of air groups ready to go into 
combat on 10 to 30 days’ notice.” What's 


more, you'll find a spirit of camaraderie 
indicating that morale is high. 


END 
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"Old McClimans would forget his parachute if it wasn't fastened on!" 
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After hours, when aviation men talk shop, you'll sometimes hear 
them speculate as to what inventions or developments have meant the most 
to aviation progress. High on anybody’s list should come modern high- 
octane gasoline. . . and the more powerful, more efficient engines that this 
gasoline has helped make possible. Many an increase in speed, range, pay- 


load, or ceiling has resulted from the improvement in-the antiknock value of 


Chrysler Building, 
New York City 
Manufacturers of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies 


to improve the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasolines. 


the fuels made available by oil refiners. 





The Seabee 


(Continued from page 38) 


and that’s precisely where the pay-off 
will come. Fred Marchev, in other words, 
is in one of his most expensive gin-rummy 
games yet, and he knows it. He’s got 
millions invested in the design and he 
has to sell something like 5,000 airplanes 
before he begins to cash in on his all-out 
gamble. 

Now that I have flown the Seabee I’d 
be inclined to go along with Marchev’s 
gamble. He’s got just exactly what he 
said he’d have, nothing more or less. 
Nothing flashy; just more airplane for 
your nickel than you've seen in a long 
time. 

There’s plenty of leg room for all pas- 
sengers, especially in the front seat. The 
seats are comfortable enough for its maxi- 
mum range of 560 miles. Cabin appoint- 
ments are quite enough for the money, 
but they are not plush. The cabin is 
noisy at crusing speed, but not seriously 
so. Most of the noise is due to the fact 
that the big engine turns over quite fast 
(2,350 r.p.m.) to deliver cruising horse- 
power. 

One of the Seabees I flew for this ar- 
ticle—NC-87456—took off the runway at 
Farmingdale in 10 seconds, without flaps 
and carrying a gross weight of 2,830 
pounds (320 pounds under maximum). 
We climbed the first 1,000 feet at slightly 
over 600 f.p.m. Altitude of the airport is 
68 feet above sea level; the temperature 
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was 80°, altimeter setting 30.10, and the 
wind 15-18 m.ph. The Seabee’s best 
climbing indicated air speed, according to 
its engineers, is 70 m.p.h. 

Lowest stalling speed I could get with 
gear and flaps down was 55 m.p.h. indi- 
cated. With gear and flaps up it stalls at 
about 65. This seems a bit high, particu- 


larly in view of the fact that the Seabee 





REPUBLIC SEABEE SPECIFICATIONS 
Approved Type Certificate No. 769 
215-h.p. Franklin 

37 ft. 8 in. 

27 ft. 1034 in. 
10 ft. 2 in. 
3,150 pounds 
2,810 pounds 
2,164 pounds 
112 m.p.h. 
103 m.p.h. 
58 m.p.h. 
560 miles 
12,000 feet 
75 gallons 


Aviation Corporation 


Engine 
Wing span 
Length 
Height ; 
Gross weight (normal) 
Gross weight (utility) 
Empty weight 
Top speed - 
Cruising speed @ 75% h.p. 
Landing speed 
Maximum range 
Service ceiling 
Fuel capacity 
Source: Republic 











normally is landed at about 58 m.p.h., 
which is only a fraction less than 57 per 
cent of its cruising speed. 

The Seabee will deliver an honest 100- 
m.p.h. cruising speed, and 102 m.p.h. un- 
der ideal conditions. At that speed the 
engine burns about 13 gallons per hour; 
its 75-gallon capacity gives the Seabee 
over five hours range. It won’t carry 
four people with baggage, plus all that 
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gas. The pilot must compromise the load 
he can carry against the distance he must 
fly non-stop. He has a wide latitude with 
the Seabee, being able to trade payload 
for fuel or vice versa. 

In cruising flight the Seabee has excel- 
lent visibility, especially forward and to 
each side. It is easily trimmed with the 
elevator trim tab which is operated by a 
conventional crank handle in the cabin 
roof over the pilots’ seats. Early produc- 
tion models of the Seabee have an unbal- 
anced elevator which is a little difficult 
to operate with the control wheel. Later 
models will have a counterbalanced ele- 
vator. 

Maneuverability is quite good, with 
plenty of aileron available at both cruis- 
ing and minimum speeds. With flaps 
down, the glide path is fairly steep but 
easily controlled; visibility and control 
during the landing is excellent. 

The Seabee is at its best on water. Its 
possibilities when used as a flying boat 
are its most attractive selling points. It 
is ideal for the flying sportsman—the pilot 
who loves the outdoors is not satisfied by 
either the landplane or seaplane and can- 
not afford a Grumman Widgeon. Repub- 
lic has gone all out in that respect. The 
large door on the right-hand side of the 
nose can be opened to make the Seabee 
into an excellent platform for fishing or 
swimming. The backs of the two front 
seats can be hinged backward, making 
two full-sized beds. 

The hull is rugged and has been de- 
signed so that its water-tight compart- 


With thousands of successful graduates in every branch of the 
aviation industry and a brilliant war record, Aero Tech is 


more fully equipped than ever to give you the thorough, experienced, modern 
training that is the only preparation for leadership in aviation. Our new home 
is in the air transportation center of the Pacific Coast where aviation is advancing 
rapidly. The school’s location on the huge Oakland Municipal Airport—gate- 
way to the Pacific—is unsurpassed in its fascinating and valuable opportunities 
to study transport operation and maintenance. Every piece of equipment is 
modern and the supply is adequate to give every student ample practical ex- 
perience in the latest techniques. Our instructors have been selected not only 
for their demonstrated knowledge of their fields, but also for their ability to 
transmit that knowledge to you. Write today for full information on our 
Aeronautical Engineering and Master Aviation Mechanics Courses. 


VETERANS... Aero Tech is approved for training under the G.I. Bill of Rights. 


AERO INDUSTRIES TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 


Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland 14, California 


Aero Tech’s Planes... typical of our com- 
plete, modern equipment... range from sin- 
gle engines to huge four engine aircraft. 
Students work on all types of engines from 
45 h.p. to the largest transport power plants. 
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(MAXIMUM TRAINING IN MINIMUM TIME ) 





CAL-AERO TECH CAREER TRAINING 
WILL ADD DOLLARS TO YOUR PAY CHECK 
ALL THE REST OF YOUR LIFE! 


SPECIALIZING in Aeronautical Engineering and Master 
Aviation Mechanics since 1929—Cal-Aero Technical Institute 
offers just the training you need, and is 




















corefully designed for just one thing — 
make more money for you. 


The courses are C. A. A. approved, 
concentrated, intensive and have all the 
non-essentials eliminated to train you in 
the shortest period of time, for the best 
position possible. The subjects you study 
are the very things you do on the job. 

They ore approved by the Aviation 
Industry, the very men who 
employ you and know 
today’s requirements. 
One of the oldest, 
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@ FORMERLY CURTISS-W 


GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 


1225 AIRWAY — GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 


(LOS ANGELES COUNTY) 


largest and most distinguished aeronautical schools in the 
nation, Cal-Aero Technical Institute has an alumni of over 
6,000 successful civilian graduates in all phases of aviation. 
Cal-Aero Tech provided these men with a foundation for 
a profitable occupation and a secure future. What it has 
done for them it can do for you. 


WE HAVE THE EXPERIENCE —THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR IT! We invite your consideration, investigation and 
comparison. Send coupon today for full information. 










RIGHT TECHNICAL INSTITUTE § 


» UNDER PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF MAJOR C.C. MOSELEY, PRESIDENT AND FOUNDER 
SINCE 1929...ON OUR OWN HUGE AIRPORT—IN HEART OF THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 





VETERANS 


Cal-Aero Technical Institute is 
approved for veterans’ training 
under the G. |. Bill of Rights. Hun- 
dreds of ex-service men are now 
taking advantage of its educational 
benefits here ot Cal-Aero... Write 
us— we will be hoppy to help you 





with your future plans. 


TRAIN IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 




















BE WISE...PROTECT YOUR FUTURE 


MAIL TODAY - DON’T DELAY 


SEND FULL INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE FREE ON COURSE CHECKED BELOW 
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AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING COURSE 

MASTER AVIATION MECHANIC COURSE 
SPECIALIZED ENGINE COURSE 

SPECIALIZED AIRPLANE COURSE 

POST GRADUATE AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING COURSE 
SPECIALIZED AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL COURSE 
AERONAUTICAL DRAFTING COURSE, HOME STUDY 
AIRCRAFT BLUE PRINT READING COURSE, HOME STUDY 
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of aviation. 


MINEOLA, 


An _air-minded 
opportunities. 


NEXT CLASSES MAR. 30, APRIL 28, MAY 26, 


ROOSEVELT 


AVIATION SCHOOL 


ISLAND, N.Y. 
Phone Garden City 8000 


LONG 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS! 


You're not too young to think seriously 
about getting into the mechanical end 


Plan NOW for your future 


world 





promises 


large 
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Dad's eutboard motor? 


Roosevelt Aviation School has trained thou- 
sands of young men to qualify for licenses as 
CAA-approved mechanics. 
of the most important keys to an aircraftsman’s 
er. Every inspection, 
airplanes and aircraft 
final okay of a CAA licensed mechanic. 


care 


Practical, 


short: 


thorough instruction using modern 
equipment is given by instructors who are them- 
selves experienced licensed mechanics. 
doing gives you mental know-how. 
only 24 weeks 


receive CAA recognition.) 


Send coupon today. 
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A CAA license is one 


repair or overhaul of 
engines must have 


Courses are 
to qualify as an AIR- 
PLANE or ENGINE mechanic; 48 weeks to pre- 


pare for both licenses. (You must be 18 to 


APPROVED FOR Gis. 


GOT 100-OCTANE 
IN YOUR VEINS? 


@ Have you the happy knack of fixing ow “ 
mechanical—things like the family ‘‘heap” 


the 


Actually 





ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL 


. 
. 
: 
Hangar 23, Mineola, L. 10-46 8 
I’d like to know how I can become a licensed Engine 9 : 
or Airplane () Mechanic in six months or both ( i 3 
weeks. : 
s 
RIND kckscdesavseosvesmisdniacassasabde Wi cnniscas : 
. 
ID. Sidaicoded sxcsnsesswnbenconauiepinninciimewsss : 
oe 
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Above the clouds or below, you'll 





find the Paris Sunbeater, Original 
Long-Visored Flying Cap, tops in 
eye-shading comfort and protec- 
tion in any 


sport. Taped seams; 


green underside visor; embroid- 


a ered eyelets; 
#4. 


° stamped Morse code. 


sweatband with 
Get in the 
shade of a Sunbeater now! 


If your airport operator or sporting 
goods dealer cannot supply you... 











Send us his name and order direct. 
eh Be sure to give size and color! 


DALLAS, TEXAS 









P.O. BOX 6000 
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ments can be drained easily and quickly, 
Having one of Republic’s test pilots dem. 
onstrate the Seabee on the water is 
enough to convince the sourest skeptic. 
I have “landed” the Seabee 20 feet above 
the water; the resulting splash could only 
have been taken by a thoroughly-stressed, 
excellently-engineered hull. Several hull 
landings have been made on runways, 
with only slight scratches on the keel. 

It is on the water, however, that many 
Seabee owners are liable to have trouble 
—especially those who have never flown 
seaplanes or sailed boats. Once on the 
water the Seabee becomes a sailboat— 
and the pilot had better know how to sail. 
One gadget will help the amateur tre- 
mendously: the reversible Hartzell pro- 
peller. It costs $350 extra, however. But 
with that propeller, the novice can quick- 
ly learn to get himself out of trouble 
while maneuvering on water. Anyone, 
for instance, can soon learn to ease up to 
a dock or rocky shore with the reversible 
propeller. You simply set the throttle at 
1,000 r.p.m., then work the overhead pitch 
control backward or forward. Neverthe- 
less, the Seabee must be handled with 
care on the water. Republic pilots esti- 
mate that an amateur without experience 
on the water should have 10 hours of dual 
instruction before operating the Seabee as 
a flying boat. 

On land or water, the Seabee has excel- 
lent maneuverability. On land, the tail 
wheel can be locked and the plane steered 
with the toe brakes. On water, the rud- 
der pedals operate a water rudder di- 
rectly behind the retracted tail wheel. 

Both landing gear and flaps are con- 
trolled by a single hydraulic pump handle 
on the floor between and ahead of the 
two front seats. Selector valves enable 
the pilot to operate flaps or gear; both 
cannot be operated together. After a 
land take-off, it takes about a dozen 
pumps of the handle to retract the gear; 
only a few are needed to lower the 
wheels. The flaps take relatively fewer 
pumps and are easily extended or re- 
tracted. 

Only warning device on the landing 
gear is a pair of small dash lights, one 
red and one green. Should the pilot be- 
come so engrossed in an approach to an 
airport he forgets to look at the lights, 
the chances are good he'll find himself 
sliding down the runway on the Seabee’s 
keel. All things being equal the damage 
should be negligible, but the airplane 
could handily use a gear-warning horn of 
some kind. 

The Seabee has its A.T.C. in two cate- 
gories, normal and utility. Normal gross 
weight is 3,150 pounds, utility gross, 2,810. 
Useful load in the normal class is 986 
pounds; in the utility category it is 646 
pounds. Wing loading in the normal class 
is 16 pounds per square foot. 

The Seabee will spin, but you must fly 
it into a spin. It has good stall character- 
istics, giving plenty of warning before it 
drops its nose straight ahead. The air- 
plane should not be stalled as close to 
the ground as might be comfortable in 
smaller private planes. When the Seabee 
stalls it settles very fast. Normal land- 
ings usually are made with power on. 
Standard equipment includes a _ two- 
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The new global giant that 
is today’s aviation industry... and 
fomorrow’s...is no stronger than its 
manpower. More than any other in- 
dustry, aviation demands a high de- 
gree of technical and professional 
skill. This requirement prevails in 
every department of operation... 
and there is only one way to qualify. 
The answer is training ... thorough 
training...recognized training...at 
an institution where leadership is a 
tradition and character is a creed. 
SPARTAN...the University of Avia- 
tion...is just such an_ institution. 
Here you will find every facility 
for the highest calibre of aviation 
training in all its phases. For this 
there is no substitute, and for a 
preview of your place in this in- 
dustry of world-wide opportunity, 
clip and mail the coupon at once. 




















Vt, Free! 


IT’S THE ONLY PUBLICATION OF 
ITS KIND IN PRINT. IT'S THE PRE- 
VIEW OF YOUR PLACE IN AVIATION. 
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Maxwell W. Balfour, Director 

Spartan School of Aeronautics Department F106 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Please send my “Master List of Opportunities in Aviation” immeditely Also 
your 64 page Catalog. 


SPARTAN 



























UNIVERSITY OF AVIATION Nome——_ - Age... 
eo ——— <a 
PP Indicate which of these branches interests you 
SCHOOL of AERONAUTICS COLLEGE of ENGINEERING Mech Aeronautic 
0 0 Mechanics A utical Eng ing 
MAXWELL W. BALFOUR DIRECTOR, ADDRESS DEPT F106 el - co aa 
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INSTRUMENT 
TECHNICIAN 


aviation. These will be 





Dept. F-21 
Including Accredited Watchmaking School 











AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF 


5255 W. San Fernando Rd., 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS, Dept - 
Los Angeles 26, Calif 


Permanently profitable careers will be 
open to men who become specialists in 
aircraft instruments, through A.S.A.L 
training. For every type of plane— for 
airlines, commercial, private and mili- 
tary flying — skilled technicians will 
install, test and repair the extensive 
instrument sets required by modern 
interesting, 


well paid positions, with a real future 
Great networks of global airlines will 
demand trained specialists for instru- 
ment maintenance. Now is the time to 
prepare for this growing field,at Amer 
ican Schools of Aircraft Instruments.. 
oldest instrument school in America 





AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 


5255 W.San Fernando Rd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


SEND TODAY 


for this Interesting 
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F-21 


Please send me your illustrated 24- page booklet 
and full intormotion on the MASTER INSTRUMENT 


TECHNICIAN Course 
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EMBLEMS HELP 
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their jackets or coats? Let th h 
pride in the club by sporting our beau 
designed emblems. 

We follow your design in embroider 
chenille, flocked felt or regular felt Sen 
us your sketches for prices. 

Embi > 

Banners AMERICAN 
Pennants SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Letters 369 Dodd Street, Dept. A-12 
Flags East Orange, N. J 
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way Hallicrafters radio, fixed-pitch pro- 
peller, dual controls, compass, altimeter, 
air speed indicator, and a standard Stew- 
art-Warner engine-instrument group. 
Fred Marchev apparently has done 
what he said he would. The Seabee has 
its A.T.C., radical structure and all. Mar- 
chev had to buy an engine company, 
crack the whip over a lot of conventional- 
minded engineers, stake millions of Re- 
public dollars and still meet a sizeable 
payroll. Now he has got to hit his goal 
of 40 Seabees a day, hoping all the time 
that his customers will have as much 
faith in his little amphibian as he has. 
—Max KARANT 











CLUB 


The Goldfish Club was formed in or- 
der to give recognition to the thousands 
of pilots and aircrewmen who have 
ditched their aircraft or bailed out at 
sea and have saved their lives through 
the use of life jackets or dinghies. 
Army, Navy and Civil Air Patrol per- 
sonnel are eligible for membership. To 
apply, the following information should 
be submitted to the American Secre- 
tary, Max Karant, Managing Editor, 
FLYING, 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois: 

Name, rank and serial number 
Service address 

Home address 

Date and location of incident 

5. Description of incident 

>. Signature of applicant 

Signature of commanding officer 
listing of the Club members, a reg- 
ular feature in preceding issues, is con- 
tinued below: 
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271. James, Donald C., N 
272. Nelson, Wayne E., N 
273. Stubblefield, Dick L., N 
274. Beattie, Robert S., N 
275. Henderson, Lloyd A., N 
276. Smith, D. W., N 

277. Van Blaricum, G. J., N 
278. McGrath, V. A., 

279. Russell, J. B., N 

280. Bennett, Warren N., N 
281. Webster, Howard M., N 
282. Hine, Thomas L., N 

283. Hougland, Herman R., N 
284. Higgs, Joseph W., N 
285. Garchow, Dennis L., N 
286. Bishop, Paul D., 

287. Kuykendall, Andrew L., N 
288. Morgan, Willard D., Jr., N 
289. Stice, Jake N., N 

290. Kenyon, Howard R., N 
291. James, R. E., N 

292 Dillard, > t & 

293. Cuneo, F. L., i. N 

294 Wilson, D.L., N 

295. Regester, R. P., N 

296. Woodson, W. H., N 


297. Ruzicka, L., Jr., N 
298. Nelson, L. J., N 
299. Kaiser, J., N 

300. Jones, H., N 

301. Pool, C. J., N 
302. Elliott, T. W., N 
303. Rumrill, G. F., N 
304. Rinkler, G. H., N 
305. Hill, J. J., N 

306. Linquin, R. E., N 
307. Mitchell, W. J., N 
308. Zarwell, E. L., N 
309. Stoll, D. R., N 
310. Salyard, R. J. _N 
311. Wright, W. F., N 
312. Lacy, A. J., N 
313. Scussel, R. 'R., N 


314. Hancock, W. 
315. Smith, D. H. 
316. Woellhof, L. 'R., N 
317. Herring, ‘John J., N 
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318. Carter, Jack E., N 

319. Hollaway, D. M., N 

320. Asher, Leroy M., N 
N—Navy 
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GOURMET pipes that have Toay 
slight surface imperfections AND 
which are guaranteed not to SAVE 
er their Re oe MONEY, 
smoking quality. e 
ae | of these ONLY 
irgin Briars is 3s 
beautiful—Supply 
ui - 
rder 
Today. = 


SEND 
FOR FREE 









ATALOG ‘and cool with a 


delightful flavor 
Fill in and Mail Coupon Today 
a ee ee mm me ee ced 
WALLY FRANK, Ltd | 
150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 7,,N. ¥. DEPT. 129 9 
Enclosed find $2.00 for which send me postpaid | 
one ‘‘Second’’ of the $7.50 GOURMET pipe as j 
described above. If, upon inspection, 1 am dis- 
satisfied in any way, /B. will return the pipe and 


you will refund_my $2. 
PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS BELOW 
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AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


B.S. Degree in 27 Months. 
in Civil, Electrical, 


Courses also 
Mechanical, Chemical, 


Radio Engineering; Business Admin., Ac- 
counting, Sec’! Science. Low tuition. Low 


living costs. 


63rd year. School now filled 


to capacity. No applications can be ac- 
cepted until further notice. 
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NORTHROP 
Aeronautical Institute 


ANNOUNCES 
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At Northrop Aeronautical Institute your 
training is fitted to your individual educa- 
tional background. Whether you take a 
Basic or Advanced course you concentrate 
exclusively on aeronautical subjects. All 
non-essentials are eliminated from your 
training. You learn design and engineering 
as it is actually practiced in the industry. 
You get the RIGHT training for success, 
in the shortest possible time. 
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AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 












FLYING 


Birthplace of the revolutionary Flying 
Wing and war-famed Black Widow. this 
great aircraft research and production 
center includes the Institute as a division 
of Northrop Aircraft, Inc. Here the 
aviation industry's urgent call for practical 
aeronautical engineers is being met by 
training that reflects the Institute's 
association with Northrop’s history- 
making achievements. 








The Institute’s facilities were specially 
designed and equipped for the training 
programs open to you. All buildings are 
new, housing extensive engineering equip- 
ment and shop apparatus. You enjoy your 
training and learn more easily here in this 
modern training center. Every effort 
has been made to assure that you will 
learn better and faster. 


SEND COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION 
NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE 
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1519 East Broadway, Hawthorne, Los Angeles County, California 
1 Please send me your free illustrated booklet and complete information, includ- 
ting starting dotes and tuition rates, on your Aeronautical Engineering courses. 
I 
I 
ry (Name) 
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RN r (Address) (Age) 
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(City) (Zone) (State) 
' Check one: CJ Veteron [_] In Service [_] Civilian 
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Letters 


° ? (Continued from page 6) : 
WS ee - AND HANDSOME I am no great-shakes at this flying 
business, but I will lay five bucks on the 
« line, that seven out of 10 certificated 


Go flying-hunting in warm comfort in the oN N instructors will vote that this pilot better 
Strato-Jak, styled by Aero-Wear from pilots , take some more dual. 
suggestions. Waterproof and wind resistant, These are the points at issue:. . I 
the eecuthed leas tc costed with was about 175 feet off the ground oe 
government-tested acrolyte. Chill breezes a — pretty fair altitude in 
can't penetrate the luxurious, thick, soft-pile = _ > make an Sy steep turn, 
- “ |, . I made my decision, pulled the ~ 
sheepskin and beaver mouton collar. Has : 
. nose up almost to the stall point, threw 
zipper front and zipper map pocket. Sleeves : 
the aileron full left, held a little top 
are of tough, durable horsehide , 
rudder and actually attempted to pivot 
with warm wool lining. ‘ $9 
pte , ‘ about my wing tip. 
on os ao eas j "gp | “Whew! That’s the most sadistic way 
ee Tenrwee 9 ones aa I can imagine for a fellow to quit flying. 
| My old instructor said “full aileron” near 
the stall is strictly not cricket. Seems 
such a situation, in itself, might cause a 
bit of wing-tip stalling. But, is he satis- 
fied? No, he adds a little top rudder 
and expects to “pivot on his wing tip.” 
I think it’s correct to say, according to the 
principles of a wing in flight, that it 
pivots best when one tip is on the ground. 
With a happy light in his eyes, the 
author then states, “It worked for about 
a quarter of the turn, then the bottom 
dropped out.” And how! Don’t look now, 
Bud—that wasn’t a turn but a jim-dandy 
spin-entry. 
SSS : ’ “ ” 
ae wine» mUNneAroUs. SNE —— i So—that’s what made me “wonder.” I 
— ae ; turned back to page 62 and there was 
the title, “I Learned About Flying From 
That.” 




















| G. E. MILier 
| Decatur, Ga. 





AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 


® You will make no mistake in choosing Aviation for your postwar 
career. Tremendous opportunities are in sight—and those who are Photo Credits 
best trained will get top positions. 

Prepare for your entrance into key positions in Aviation by in- ‘The following list shows the source from 
tensive training at this oldest fully approved aeronautical school. es ae ae ervey gee 
Courses in: sources, credit is recorded left to right, top to 


bottom: 


e AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING—B.S. DEGREE a a 
e ENGINE MECHANICS | 19-26—ARTHUR E. HAUG 


27—RICHARD PETERSON 


© SPECIAL A. AND E. MECHANICS REFRESHER AND 30-32—-ARTHUR E, HAUG 
COACHING COURSES FOR U.S.C.A.A. EXAMINATIONS 33—aaF 


7 | 34—-MODERN PHOTO, FRANK ADAMS 
© ADMINISTRATIVE COURSES—INCLUDING SALES gan pg 

36 LUSCOMBE, TAYLORCRAFT 
Founded by Curtiss-Wright. Outstanding faculty, modern 37—-AERONCA, PIPER, CESSNA 
equipment, Day, evening. Placement service. Send today t s 38-——ELECTROL, INC., REPUBLIC 

for free illustrated catalog—'"Opportunities in Aviation."* ©. 5. Goverment pay 





for qualified veterans’ 39—REPUBLIC 


AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY attendance at 40—B. K. STEVENS 
Aeronautical University 41—E. A. STALKER, B. K. STEVENS 

Dept. 2, 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 42—BRITISH INF. SERVICES 

43-47—USN 

(Member of the National Council of Technical Schools) dk 60: waste eoetiminn 














50—-REPUBLIC, WALTER STEINHARD 
REPUBLIC 


—USN, WILLIAM T. LARKINS, LEE ENICH, 
The Aeroplane Spotter, Fox PHOTOS, 


T o>] LTD., HOCKADAY, CULVER 
& AM: =F & TARIFFS 53—tT. . dition ARTHUR E. HAUG, MARTIN 
This new 12%page book, Stammerin, | | TRAFFIC CONSULTATION A senaleiemeiaaiaicies: 


Its Cause and Correction,” describes the , ’ ; . 
Beene Unis Methed fer sclentiSe (The answer to the Carriers’ problems) $4 —DONALD R. WILLIAMS 
correction of stammering and ELMER AHL 74—-NORMAN T. VAN PELT 
amg — cncctel for 45 7700 State Street 82—NoORTHROP 
years. Free—no igation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 5271, Circle : HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, ind. Phone: (Los Angeles) LUcas 7207. 





























